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/CRABBE  and  Scott  had  each  the  rare  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
two  distinct  leases  of  reputation  in  their  life-time.  But 
there  was  this  difference  between  them.  Sir  W alter  acquired  his 
reputation  in  two  distinct  characters ;  and  his  poetical  fame  was 
on  the  wane,  when  he  commenced  his  brilliant  and  successful 
career  as  the  anonymous  Author  of  Waverley.  Crabbe  came 
before  the  public  only  as  the  poet ;  and  as  such,  he  received  the 
plaudits  of  two  distinct  contemporary  generations ;  first,  as  the 
young  friend  and  protege  of  Burke  and  Johnson,  and  then,  on 
his  re-appearance  as  from  the  dead,  as  the^uthor  of  “  The  Parish 
Kegister.**'  “  The  V^illage’’  was  first  published  in  17B3;  “  The 
Parish  Register  %  in  I8O7,  four  and  twenty  years  after !  The 
public  taste  had  in  the  interim  undergone  considerable  changes ; 
old  favourites  had  been  deserted  for  new  ones  ;  Cowper  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  Lake  School ;  and  the  veteran  Bard  re-appeared 
in  the  midst  of  many  powerful  younger  competitors.  Yet,  room 
was  made  for  him  to  advance  and  take  his  proper  station  among 
English  poets,  almost  as  readily  and  reverently  as  although 
Goldsmith  or  Collins  had  re-appeared  in  his  proper  person. 
Criticism  indeed  found  employment  in  the  characteristic  ble¬ 
mishes  of  his  poetry,  in  which  beauties  and  defects  are  so  nicely 
balanced,  or  so  singularly  intertwined,  that,  in  each  successive 
^blication,  both  were  considered  as  being  more  strongly  marked. 
There  was  more  vigour  with  more  mannerism.  Upon  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  his  Biographer  offers  a  just  remark.  Speaking  of  the 
opinion  of  the  critics  respecting  “  The  Borough  that  it  bad 
‘greater  beauties  and  greater  defects’  than  its  predecessor,  “The 
Parish  Register”,  he  says:  ‘With  such  a  decision  an  author 
‘  may  always  be  well  pleased;  for  he  is  sure  to  take  his  rank  with 
‘  posterity  by  his  beauties :  defects,  where  there  are  great  and 
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•  real  excellencies,  serve  but  to  fill  critical  dissertations.'  That 
arc  beauties  enough  in  Crabbe’s  poetry  to  embalm  all  its  defecti, 
(like  the  insects  which  share  the  honours  of  mummification,)— 
beauties  enough  to  ensure  its  tontinuing  to  form  part  and  parcel 
of  English  literature,  as  long  as  the  dialect  of  Englishmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century  shall  be  a  living  tongue ;  which  is  duration 
long  enough  for  any  earthly  immortality. 

We  have  mentioned  one  circumstance  in  common  between  the 
literary  careers  of  Crabl)c  and  the  great  ^ Vizard  of  the  North. 
In  a  letter  from  the  latter  to  his  brother  poet,  which  appears  in 
the  present  volume,  another  singular  coincidence  is  mentioned. 

‘  It  is  curious  enough',  writes  Scott,  ‘that  you  should  have 

*  republishetl  “The  Village"  for  the  pur|K)se  of  sending  your 
‘  young  men  to  college,  and  I  should  have  written  the  “  Lay  of 
‘  the  I.ast  Minstrel"  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  new  horse  for 
‘  the  Volunteer  Cavalry.'  Very  different  objects  certainly;  but 
it  is  curious,  that  to  motives  like  these  the  public  should  be  in¬ 
debted  for  the  choicest  productions  of  genius.  Johnson  wrote 
Rasselas  to  obtain  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  mother's 
funeral ! 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  men  of  genius  appreciating  each  other's 
merits  with  the  cordiality  displayed  in  Scott's  Letter  to  Crabbe. 
Between  these  two  poets,  however,  the  points  of  contrast  might 
seem  to  be  far  more  prominent  and  striking  than  any  coincidences 
in  their  pursuits  and  history.  Of  Crabbe,  his  Biographer  reports, 
that  he  was  remarkably  indifferent  to  all  the  proper  objects  of  taste. 

*  He  had  no  real  love  for  painting,  or  music,  or  architecture,  or  for 
what  a  painter’s  eye  considers  as  the  beauty  of  landscape.  But  he 
had  a  passion  for  science — the  science  of  the  human  mind,  first 
then,  that  of  human  nature  in  general ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  abstract 
quantities.  His  powerful  intellect  did  not  seem  to  require  the  ideas 
of  sense  to  move  it  to  enjoyment,  but  he  could  at  all  times  find  luxury 
in  the  most  dry  and  forbidding  calculations.' 

Mr.  Crablx?  was  devoted  to  l)otanical  and  entomological  studies; 
and  there  was,  indeed,  scarcely  a  department  of  natural  history, 
to  which  he  did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  turn  with  peculiar 
ardour. 

•  But  generally  sptMiking,'  continues  his  Biographer,  *  I  should  be  in- 
clinetl  to  say,  that  those  more  usually  considered  as  tlie  least  inviting  had 
the  highest  attractitms  for  him.  In  botany,  grasses,  the  most  useful,  but 
the  least  ornamental,  were  his  favourites  ;  in  minerals,  the  earths  and 
sands ;  in  entomolog) ,  the  minuter  insects.  His  devotion  to  these 
pursuits  apiK'ared  to  proceed  purely  from  the  love  of  science  and  the 
increase  of  knowledge.  At  all  events,  he  never  seemed  to  be  captivated 
with  the  men*  l>eautv  of  natural  objects,  or  even  to  catch  any  taste  for 
the  arrangement  of  his  own  8p«»cimens,  Within  the  house  was  a  kind 
of  scientific  confusion  :  in  the  garden,  the  usual  show  y  foreigners  gave 
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pl^  to  the  most  scarce  flowers,  and  especially  to  the  rarer  weeds  of 
;  and  these  were  scattered  here  and  there  only  for  preservation. 
In  hict,  he  neither  loved  order  for  its  own  sake,  nor  had  any  very  high 
opinion  of  that  passion  in  others.*  p.  1G4. 

In  this  intellectual  portrait,  it  might  seem  diflUcult  to  recognise 
the  lineaments  of  the  poetical  character.  A  poet  without  a  love 
of  beauty,  seems  as  great  a  solecism  as  a  botanist  without  a  love  of 
trrangement ;  but  Mr.  Crabbe’s  character  was  compiosed  of  apparent 
incompatibilities.  That  he  possessed  a  powerful  imagination  and 
gusccptible  fancy,  is  unquestionable ;  yet  he  seldom  appears  to  de¬ 
light  in  the  imaginative.  He  was  a  lover  of  nature,  but  it  was 
with  the  passion,  not  of  the  painter,  but  of  the  anatomist.  He 
could  recreate  himself  with  abstract  quantities,  and  yet  And  plea¬ 
sure  in  grasses !  He  was  a  mathematician,  and  yet — wrote  novels  ! 

*  During  one  or  tw'o  of  his  ^v^nter8  in  SuflTolk,  he  gave  most  of  his 
evening  hours  to  the  writing  of  Novels  ;  and  he  brought  no  less  than 
three  such  works  to  a  conclusion.  The  first  was  entitled,  **  The  Wi¬ 
dow  Grey  ;**  but  I  recollect  nothing  of  it,  except  that  the  principal  cha¬ 
racter  wins  a  benevolent  humorist,  a  Dr.  Allison.  The  next  was  called, 
**  Reginald  Glanshaw,  or  the  Man  who  commanded  Success  ;'*  a  })or- 
trait  of  an  assuming,  overbearing,  ambitious  mind,  rendered  interesting 
by  some  generous  virtues,  and  gradually  W'earing  down  into  idiotism.  1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  Glanshaw  was  drawn  with  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  ;  but  the  story  was  not  well  managed  in  the  detail.  I 
forget  the  title  of  his  third  novel ;  but  I  clearly  remember  that  it  opened 
with  a  description  of  a  wretched  room  similar  to  some  that  arc  present¬ 
ed  in  his  poetry  ;  and  that,  on  my  mother's  telling  him  frankly,  that 
she  thought  the  effect  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  corresponding  pieces 
in  verse,  he  paused  in  his  reading,  and,  after  some  reflection,  said, 
“  Your  remark  is  just.**  The  result  was,  a  leisurely  examination  of 
all  these  manuscript  volumes,  and  another  of  those  grand  incremations 
l^remations^  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  been  sport  to  his  children. 
The  prefaces  and  dedications  to  nis  poems  have  been  commended  for 
simple  elegance  of  language ;  nor  was  it  in  point  of  diction,  1  believe, 
that  his  novels  would  nave  ^en  found  defective,  but  rather  in  that 
want  of  skill  and  taste  for  order  and  arrangement  which  I  have  before 
noticed  as  displayed  even  in  his  physiologic  pursuits.*  p.  167. 

One  would  like  to  have  heard  at  least  a  chapter  of  one  of  these 
novels ;  but  we  admire  the  magnanimity,  or,  shall  we  say  ?  the 
surgical  coolness  of  determination,  with  which  the  author  peiformed 
the  crematory  operation  here  described.  It  would  be  a  subject 
for  Wilkie, — Crahbe  burning  his  novels.  We  have  little  doubt, 
however,  that  his  wife  was  right,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because, 
in  such  cases,  intelligent  women  are  the  best  critics,  and  she  who 
could  appreciate  her  husband's  poetry  must  have  been  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  estimate  his  success  in  prose  composition :  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  we  can  easily  conceive  that  Crabbe's  favourite  subjects,  and 
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his  mode  of  treating  them,  would  have  been  almost  intolerable  in 
naked  prose.  In  his  poetry,  he  perpetually  treads  upon  the  bor. 
ders  of  the  unpleasing ;  sometimes,  indeed,  he  oversteps  them ; 
still,  the  terseness  of  his  couplets,  the  rough  melody  of  his  cner. 
getic  versitication,  and  the  vivid  touches  of  descriptive  beauty  and 
pathos  which  relieve  his  darkest  pictures,  render  the  predominant 
effect  pleasing.  The  qualities  which  would  inspire  disgust,  are 
neutralizotl  or  sheathed  in  those  which  waken  the  pleasurable 
emotions  of  taste.  But  the  same  terseness  could  not  be  transferred 
to  prose  composition :  there,  the  author  would  be  tempted,  and  in 
a  manner  necessitated,  to  dilate,  until  the  minuteness  and  vivid, 
ness  of  his  description  became  teilious  or  repulsive,  and  the 
homeliness  of  his  stories  would  be  likely  to  degenerate,  in  narra¬ 
tive,  into  insipidity.  The  keen  wit  of  Swift,  the  humour  of  Field¬ 
ing,  or  the  dramatic  skill  of  Scott,  could  alone  redeem  such  sub- 
jects,  in  plain  prose,  from  utter  disagreableness.  Crabbe  has 
been  happily  styled,  the  ‘  Hogarth  of  song.’  Like  Hogarth,  he  tri- 
umpheil  by  his  genius  in  spite  of  his  themes ;  but  fancy  Hogarth’s 
subjects  treatetl  with  inferior  skill,  truth,  and  purity  of  satire,  and 
the  effect  would  be  not  much  unlike  that  of  Crabbe’s  Registers  vul- 
garizeil  by  translation  into  prosaic  narrative. 

We  have  s|K)keii  of  the  apparently  incompatible  elements  which 
composed  Mr.  Crabbe’s  intellectual  character.  It  was  this  singu¬ 
lar  combination,  the  result  in  part  of  the  physical  constitution  of 
his  mind,  (surely  hereditary  Uilents  and  predilections  warrant  the 
use  of  such  an  expression,)  in  part  of  the  sha|x;  and  bias  given 
to  his  mind  by  the  circumstances  of  his  early  years,  that  stamped 
originality  on  his  character  as  well  as  on  his  com)>osition8.  The 
rough  etching  we  have  traced  by  way  of  portrait,  will  serve  as  a 
frontispiece  to  a  brief  outline  of  the  circumstances  detailed  in  this 
extremely  interesting  piece  of  literary  biography. 

(iet»rge  Crabbe  was  born  at  Aldlmrough,  in  Suffolk,  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve,  lySL  His  grandfather  was  a  burgess  of  that  town, 
and  collector  of  the  Customs;  and  his  father,  after  acting  for 
many  years  as  warehouse-keeper  and  deputy  collector,  rose  to 
be  collector  of  the  saludutics  or  salt-master.  His  mother  is  dc- 
scrilKHl  as  a  woman  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  mild,  patient, 
affiTtionate,  and  deeply  relimous  in  her  turn  of  mind.  From  her, 
Crahl)e  am>ears  to  have  inherited  all  the  kindly  and  softer  attri¬ 
butes  of  ms  character.  Was  there  ever  an  instance  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  man  who  did  not  owe  the  best  features  of  his  mind  to  the 
example  or  the  early  instructions  of  his  mother  ? 

George  Crabbe  was  the  eldest  of  six  children.  His  next  bro¬ 
ther,  Robert,  who  was  bred  to  the  business  of  a  glazier,  is  now 
living  in  retirement  at  Southwold.  The  third  son  entered  the 
navy,  became  capuin  of  a  Liverpool  slave-ship,  and  perished  at 
sea,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  !  The  fourth  brother,  Wil- 
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liam,  also  took  to  a  sea-faring  life;  and  his  history,  so  far  as  known, 
ifTorded  foundation  for  the  story  of  Allen  Bootn  in  “  The  Part¬ 
ing  Hour.” 

*  Iking  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  he  >va8  carried  to  Mexico, 
where  he  l)ecame  a  silversmith,  married,  and  prospered,  until  hia  in¬ 
creasing  riches  attracted  a  charge  of  Protestantism  * ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was  much  persecution.  He  at  last  was  obliged  to  abandon 
Mexico,  his  property,  and  his  family ;  and  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1803,  by  an  Alaborough  sailor,  on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  where  again 
he  seems  to  have  found  some  success  in  business.  This  sailor  was  the 
only  person  he  had  seen  for  many  a  year  who  could  tell  him  any  thing 
of  Aldl)orough  and  his  family  ;  and  great  was  his  perplexity  whuai  he 
was  informed  that  his  eldest  brother,  George,  was  a  clergyman.  “  This 
cannot  be  ot/r  George",  said  the  Wanderer — "he  was  a  doctor!** 
This  w'as  the  first,  and  it  was  also  the  last  tidings  that  ever  reached 
my  father  of  his  brother  William,*  p.  6. 

The  other  two  children  were  daughters :  one  died  in  infancy ; 
the  other  became  the  wife  of  a  builder  in  her  native  town,  where 
she  died  in  IH27.  The  elder  girl  was  the  favourite  of  her  father. 
He  was  passionately  devoted  to  her ;  and  her  untimely  death,  we 
arc  told,  ‘drew  from  him  those  gloomy  and  savage  tokens  of 
‘  misery,  which  haunted,  fifty  years  after,  the  memory  of  his 
*  gentler  son  \  Grief,  in  some  stubborn  and  inflexible  natures, 
puts  on  a  frightful  form  of  savage  moroseness,  and,  instead  of 
softening  the  heart,  hardens  it,  partaking  less  of  tenderness  than 
of  anger ;  and  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  strength  of  the  affec¬ 
tions,  morbidly  concentrated  upon  one  object,  and  that  object 
rendered  still  dearer  by  suffering  or  peril,  is  exhausted  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  emotion  occasioned  by  bereave¬ 
ment.  Something  of  this  kind  would  appear  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  mind  of  Crabbers  father,  whose  ‘  imperious  temper  and  vio- 
‘  lent  passions  ’  thenceforward  displayed  themselves  with  less  re¬ 
straint.  Altogether,  the  family  story  has  a  tragic  cast,  which 
harmonizes  with  the  sombre  character  of  Crabbe's  poetry.  The 
scenes  of  his  early  years  were  not  adapted  to  minister  either  to 
cheerful  or  to  poetic  feelings.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom 
and  passed  his  boyhood,  was  an  old  house  in  a  range  of  buildings 


•  ‘  "  Whilst  I  was  poor  **,  said  Allen,  "  none  would  care 
What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  were ; 

I  preached  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife. 

And  never  mentioned  Luther  in  my  life ; 

Their  forms  I  followed,  whether  well  or  sick. 

And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholic. 

But  I  had  money,  and  those  pastors  found 
My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound."  * 
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which  the  encroaching  sea  has  now  almost  demolished.  The  I 
chambers  projected  far  over  the  ground  floor ;  and  the  small  win-  ■ 
dows  with  diamond  panes,  were  almost  impervious  to  the  light  I 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  thus  graphically  described  by  hit  1 
Hiographer.  || 

‘  Al(UK>rough  was,  in  those  days,  a  poor  and  WTetched  place,  with  I 
nothing  of  the  elegance  and  gayety  which  have  since  sprung  up  about  |j 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  resort  of  watering  parties.  The  town  lies  be-  1^ 
tween  a  low  hill  or  clitf,  on  which  only  the  old  church  and  a  few  better  || 
houses  were  then  situated,  and  the  beach  of  the  German  Ocean.  It 
consisted  of  two  mrallel  and  unpaved  streets,  running  betweeu  meui 
and  scnunhling  houses,  the  abodes  of  sea-faring  men,  pilots,  sod 
fishers.  The  range  of  houses  nearest  to  the  sea  had  suffered  so  much 
fnim  reptnited  invasions  of  the  w’aves,  that  only  a  few  scattered  tene. 
ments  appimred  erect  among  the  desolation.  I  have  often  heard  mj 
father  describe  a  tremendous  spring  tide  of,  I  think,  the  1st  of  Ji- 
nuary,  17711»  w’hcn  eleven  houses  here  were  at  once  demolished;  and 
he  saw  the  breakers  dash  over  the  roofs,  curl  round  the  walls,  and 
crush  all  to  ruin.  The  beach  consists  of  successive  ridges — large  rolled 
stones,  then  l(H>se  shingle,  and,  at  the  fall  of  the  tide,  a  stripe  of  fine 
hard  sand.  Vessels  of  all  sorts,  from  the  large  heavy  troll-boat  to  the 
yawl  and  prame,  drawn  up  along  the  shore — fishermen  preparing  their 
tackle,  or  sorting  their  spal — and,  nearer  the  gloomy  old  town  hall, 
(the  only  indication  of  municipal  dignity,)  a  few  groupes  of  marinen, 
chiefly  pilots,  taking  their  quick,  short  walk  backwarus  and  forwards, 
every  eye  w^atchful  of  a  signal  from  the  offing— such  was  the  squalid 
scene  that  first  opened  on  the  Author  of  The  Village  **.* 

‘  Nor  w'as  the  landscape  in  the  vicinity  of  a  more  engaging  aspect:— 
open  commons  and  sterile  farms,  the  soil  ]K)or  and  sandy,  the  herbage 
bare  and  rushy,  the  trees  “  few  and  far  between  ”,  and  withered  and 
stunted  by  the  bleak  breezes  of  the  sea.  The  opening  picture  of  “  The 
Villagt'  ”  WHS  copied,  in  every  touch,  from  the  scene  of  the  Poet’s  na¬ 
tivity  and  boyish  days : — 

“  Ijo  !  w’hore  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown  o’er, 

I^mds  the  light  turf  that  w'arms  the  neighlwuring  poor ; 

Fn>m  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  ajipears. 

Where  the  thin  harvt^st  >vave8  its  withered  ears ; 

Hank  wihhIs,  that  every  art  and  care  defy, 

Heign  o’er  the  land,  and  n>b  the  blighted  rye ; 

There  thistles  sprrad  their  prickly  arms  afar. 

And  to  the  ragged  infants  tnreaten  war.” 

‘  The  “  broad  river,”  ealle<l  the  Aid,  appmnehes  the  sea  close  ta 
AldlM»rough,  within  a  few  hundn^d  yards,  and  then,  turning  abruptly, 
continues  to  run  for  abtuit  ten  miles  parallel  to  the  beach, — from 
which.  ft»r  the  most  part,  a  dreary  8tri|)e  of  marsh  and  waste  alone  di¬ 
vides  it, — until  it  at  length  finds  its  embouchure  at  Orford.  The 
scenery  of  this  river  has  l)een  celebrated  as  lovely  and  delightful  in  • 
pot'm  ^cd  “  Slaughdcn  Vale,”  WTitten  by  Mr.  James  Bird,  a  friend 
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of  mv  father's;  and  old  Camden  talks  of  '*the  beautiful  vale  of 
SLiugnden."  I  confess,  however,  that,  though  I  have  ever  found  an 
indescribable  charm  in  the  very  weeds  of  the  place,  I  never  could  per- 
cfive  its  claims  to  beauty.  Such  as  it  is,  it  has  furnished  Mr.  Cr&be 
with  many  of  his  happiest  and  most  graphical  descriptions ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Orford  to  Dunwich, 
every  feature  of  which  has  somewhere  or  other  been  reproduced  in  hit 
sTitinps.  The  quay  of  Slaughden,  in  particular,  hat  been  painted 
with  all  the  minuteness  of  a  Dutch  landscape : — 

<<  Here  samphire  banks  and  saltwort  bound  the  flood. 

There  stakes  and  sea-weeds  withering  on  the  mud ; 

And  higher  up,  a  ridge  of  all  things  base. 

Which  some  strong  tide  has  rolled  upon  the  place . 

Yon  is  our  quay  !  those  smaller  boys  from  town. 

Its  various  wares  for  country  use  bring  down."  See.  Sec. 

*  The  powerful  effect  with  which  Mr.  Crabbe  has  depicted  the  ocean 
itself,  both  in  its  calm  and  its  tempestuous  aspects,  may  lead  many  to 
infer  that,  had  he  been  born  and  educated  in  a  region  of  mountains 
and  forests,  he  might  have  represented  them  also  as  happily  as  he  has 
done  the  slimy  marshes  and  withered  commons  of  the  coast  of  Suffolk ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  visited,  and  even  resided  in,  some  of  the  finest 
parts  of  our  island  in  after-life,  without  appearing  to  take  much  de¬ 
light  in  the  grander  features  of  inland  scenery  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  under  any  circumstances,  his  mind  would  ever  have  found 
much  of  the  excitement  of  delight  elsewhere  than  in  the  study  of 
human  beings.  And  certainly,  for  one  destined  to  distinction  as  a 
portrayer  of  character,  few  scenes  could  have  been  more  favourable 
than  that  of  his  infancy  and  boyhood.  He  was  cradled  among  the 
rough  sons  of  the  ocean, — a  daily  witness  of  unbridled  passions,  and 
of  manners  remote  from  the  sameness  and  artificial  smoothness  of  po¬ 
lished  society.  At  home,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  he  was  subject 
to  the  caprices  of  a  stem  and  imperious,  though  not  unkindly  nature  ; 
and,  probably,  few  whom  he  could  familiarly  at)proech,  but  had  passed 
thnnigh  some  of  those  dark  domestic  trageclics  in  which  his  future 
strength  was  to  be  exhibited,  llie  common  people  of  Aldborough  in 
those  days  are  described  as — 

- **  a  \vild,  amphibious  race. 

With  sullen  woe  display'd  in  every  face ; 

Who  far  from  civil  arts  and  social  fly. 

And  scowl  ut  strangers  with  suspicious  eye." 

‘  Nor,  although  the  family  in  which  he  %va8  bom  happened  to  be 
lomewhat  aliove  the  mass  in  point  of  situation,  was  the  remove  so 
frreat  as  to  l)e  marked  with  any  considerable  difference  in  point  of  re¬ 
finement.  Masculine  and  robust  frames,  rude  manners,  stormy  pos- 
Mons,  laborious  days,  and,  occasionally  Iwistcrous  nights  of  merriment, 
— among  such  accompaniments  was  bora  and  reared  the  Poet  of  the 
Poor.*  pp.  9  —  12. 

In  what  soil  will  not  the  seeds  of  genius  germinate  ?  It  will 
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draw  its  nourishment,  like  the  lichen,  from  the  bare  rock,  iq^ 
flourish,  like  the  palm  of  the  desert,  where  all  around  is  an  arid 
waste.  But  how  came  genius  to  spring  up,  like  a  chance-sowii 
seed  wafted  by  the  winds  from  other  climes,  in  this  individual  in¬ 
stance?  How  shall  wc  account  for  its  originating  in  the  person 
of  the  Salt-master's  son  ?  From  whom  did  he  inherit  it,  or  how 
came  it  to  be  develo|>cil  under  circumstances  so  ungenial  ?  These 
are  questions  which  we  leave  those  to  resolve,  who  deny  that 
there  is  a  mystery  and  a  sovereignty  in  the  dispensation  of  those 
mental  endowments  which  distinguish  one  individual  from  an¬ 
other,  independently  of  all  the  modifying  effects  of  early  circum¬ 
stance  and  education.  If  Crablxj  inherited  genius  from  either 
parent,  it  must  have  been,  apparently,  from  his  mother.  HU 
father  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  man  of  robust  mind,  not 
without  some  relish  for  literature.  He  had  l)een,  in  early  life, 
the  keeper  of  a  parochial  school  in  the  porch  of  the  church  at 
Orford  ;  and  suhsequcntly  united  the  luimhle  offices  of  school¬ 
master  and  parish  clerk  at  the  village  of  Norton  near  Loddon. 
He  used  occasionally  to  read  aloud  to  his  family,  in  the  evenings, 
passages  from  Milton,  Young,  or  some  other  of  our  graver  classics, 
with  (as  his  son  thought  long  afterwards)  remarkable  Judgement 
and  |)owerful  effect.  Hut  his  chosen  intellectual  pursuit  was  mi- 
thematical  calculation ;  and  with  these  tastes,  he  mingled  not  a 
little  of  the  sea-faring  habits  and  pro|)ensities  of  the  place. 

*  The  Sult-inostcr  often  took  his  lioys  a-hshing  with  him ;  and 
Borely  was  his  patience  tried  with  the  awkwardness  of  the  eldest. 
“  That  boy/’  he  would  say,  “  must  be  a  fool,  John,  and  Bob,  and 
Will  arc  all  of  M)ine  use  alniut  a  boat ;  but  what  will  that  thing  ever 
be  giMnl  for.^”  This,  however,  was  only  the  passion  of  the  moment; 
for  Mr.  Crubl)c  percinved  early  the  natural  talents  of  his  eldest  son, 
and,  as  that  son  ever  gratefully  remembered,  was  at  more  expenie 
with  his  education  than  his  worldly  circumstances  could  w'cll  afford. 

*  Mv  father  w'as,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  self-educated.  After 
he  could  rend  at  all — and  he  was  a  great  favourite  w  ith  the  old  dame 
who  Uught  him — he  was  unwearied  in  reading ;  and  he  devoured, 
without  restraint,  whatever  came  into  his  hands,  but  especially  works 
of  fiction — those  little  stories  and  ballads  aliout  ghosts,  witches,  and 
fairies,  which  were  then  almost  exclusively  the  literature  of  youth,  and 
which,  whatever  else  might  Ik?  thought  of  them,  served,  no  doubt,  to 
strike  out  the  first  s{Kirks  of  imagination  in  the  mind  of  many  a 
youthful  jK»ct,  Mr.  CrablM?  retained,  to  the  close  of  life,  a  strong 

{)artiality  for  marvellous  tales  of  even  this  humble  class.  In  verse  he  de- 
ighted,  from  the  earliest  time  that  he  could  read.  His  father  took  in  a 
jKTUHlical  work,  calletl  “  Martin’s  Philosophical  Magazine,”  which 
ctmtained,  at  the  end  of  each  number,  a  shet't  of  occasional  poetry.'* 
'The  salt-master  irreverently  cut  out  these  sheets,  when  he  sent  nit 
magazines  to  be  Umnd  up  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  the  “  Poet’i 
Corner”  became  the  property  of  George,  who  read  its  contents  until 
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))«  had  most  of  them  by  heart.  The  bov  ere  long  tried  to  imitate  the 
pieces  which  be  thus  studied.'  pp.  14,  lo. 

This  is  the  usual  process  through  which  thousands  pass  in 
their  intellectual  development,  up  to  a  ceruin  point,  but  there 
they  stop.  Some  fail  in  imitating  what  has  inspired  them  with 
delight;  others  never  get  beyond  imitation;  only  the  few  pos¬ 
sess  the  liner  organisation  which  is  requisite  to  rc-produce  in 
other  forms  what  the  mind  has  made  its  own.  The  poetry  which 
struck  and  delighted  Crabbe’s  childish  fancy  was,  for  tne  most 
part,  of  the  humblest  description ;  and  how  often,  in  after  life, 
the  man  inspects  with  incredulous  astonishment,  the  trash  which 
the  child  devoured  with  a  vividness  of  delight  never  afterwards 
to  be  derived  from  the  finest  productions  of  genius  !  But  so  it  is, 
that  the  power  of  poetry  to  please  and  excite,  depends  far  less 
upon  its  intrinsic  qualities  than  u{K)n  the  poetical  susceptibility 
of  the  reader.  Nay,  the  rudest  productions  vie  in  this  respect, 
in  their  power  of  exciting  a  susceptible  imagination,  with  the 
most  finished  works  of  art ;  just  as  the  statue  which  wakens  the 
raptures  of  the  connoisseur,  is  found  to  yield  in  potency  of  effect 
and  sanctity,  to  the  consecrated  daub  or  ill-carved  block  which 
attracts  thousands  of  pilgrim  worship^iers. 

Observing  the  bookish  turn  of  his  son,  the  Salt-master  resolved 
to  give  him  the  advantage  of  passing  some  time  in  a  school  at 
Ilungay  ;  from  which,  in  his  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  one  of  somewhat  6U{)erior  character  at  Stowmarket, 
kept  by  Mr.  Haddon,  a  skilful  mathematician.  Here,  inheriting 
his  father^’s  talent  and  predilection  for  mathematical  science, 
George  made  considerable  progress  in  such  pursuits.  The  Salt- 
master  used  often  to  send  didicult  questions  to  Mr.  Haddon,  and, 
to  his  great  delight,  the  solution  came  not  unfrequently  from  his 
son.  Here,  also,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fair  classical  educa¬ 
tion.  Some  girls  used  to  come  to  the  school  in  the  evenings  to 
learn  writing;  and  ‘  the  tradition  is,  that  Mr.  Crabbe's  first  essay 

*  in  verse  was  a  stanza  of  doggrcl,  cautioning  one  of  these  little 

*  damsels  against  being  too  much  elevated  about  a  new  set  of  blue 
‘  ribands  to  her  straw  bonnet.' 

It  had  now  been  determined  that  George  should  be  bred  to  the 
medical  profession ;  but  some  time  elapsed,  after  his  leaving 
school,  before  a  situation  as  surgeon's  apprentice  could  be  found 
for  him.  The  manner  in  which  this  interval  was  passed,  is  de- 
scrilicd  by  his  own  pen  in  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  his 
“  Uichard." 

- ‘  I  to  the  ocean  gave 

My  mind,  and  thoughts  as  restless  as  the  wave, 
w  here  crowds  assembled  I  was  sure  to  run, 

Hear  what  was  said,  and  muse  on  what  was  done. 
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To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  loved  to  tell 
\\'hat  storms  endan jeered  men  esteemed  so  well. 

No  ships  were  wrecked  upon  that  fatal  l>each. 

Hut  I  could  give  the  lucka'ss  tale  of  each. 

In  fact,  I  lived  for  many  an  idle  year 
In  fond  pursuit  of  agitations  dear. 

F<»r  ever  seeking,  ever  pleasetl  to  find 
The  focal  1  sought,  I  thought  not  of  its  kind. 

*  I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walktal  before, 

Al)out  the  narks  that  ran  along  the  shore ; 

Or  hir  bt‘yond  the  sight  of  man  to  stray. 

And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  last  my  way  : 

For  then  *twas  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath. 

And  all  the  mossy  mcair  that  lies  beneath. 

Here  had  I  favourite  stations,  where  I  st<a)d 
And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  <xrean  flcaal. 

With  not  a  sound  btvside,  except  when  flew 
Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  grey  curlew  .... 

When  1  no  more  iny  fancy  could  employ, 

I  left  in  haste  what  I  could  not  enjoy. 

And  was  my  gentle  mother’s  welcome  boy.’ 

All  bis  hours  were  not  spent,  however,  in  so  agreeable  a  manner. 
His  father  employed  him  in  the  warehouse  on  the  quay  at  Slaugh- 
den,  in  lalx)urs  wliich  he  abhom'd,  such  as*  piling  up  butter  and 
cheese;  and  long  afterwards,  he  confessed  that  ‘  he  rememl>eredwith 
‘  regret  the  fretfulness  and  indignation  wherewith  he  submitted  to 

*  these  drudgeries,  in  which  the  Salt-master  himself  often  shared.' 
Hut  not  ‘many  an  idle  year' — not  many  months  could  have 
passed  in  this  alternation  of  ignoble  drudgery  and  luxurious 
idleness,  since  he  was  only  in  his  fourteenth  year  when,  in  17^> 
he  was  placet!  as  an  apprentice  with  a  medical  practitioner  at 
Wickham  Hrook.  Here  he  was  subjected  to  new  hardships, 
Ix'ing  often  employed  by  his  master,  who  had  more  occupations 
than  one,  in  the  drudgery  of  the  farm,  and  made  the  bed-fellow 
and  a)mpanion  of  the  plough-boy.  ‘  How  astonished  would  he 
‘  have  been,'  remarks  his  Son,  ‘  when  carrying  medicines  on  foot 
‘  to  Cheveley,  (a  village  at  a  considerable  distance,)  could  he 

*  have  foreseen  that,  in  a  very'  few  years,  he  should  take  his  daily 
‘  station  in  that  same  place  at  a  duke's  table  ! ' 

Whether  C'rah!)e'8  father  complained  of  ‘  the  large  portion  of 

*  af^adtural  tuition  he  receiver!  gratis,'  his  Hiograpiier  is  unable 

to  inform  us ;  but  it  is  renderetl  probable  by  the  removal  of 
(ii»orge,  in  177^'  ®  more  eligible  situation  ;  and  he  concluded 

his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Page,  a  surgeon  at  Woodbridge.  He 
there  met  with  companions  more  to  his  taste ;  and  although  he 
never  became  fond  of  the  profession  to  which  he  was  destined,  he 
now  began  to  apply  to  it  in  earnest.  Poetry,  however,  disputed 
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with  mcilicinc  the  possession  of  his  heart.  Before  he  quitted 
Wickham  Brook,  he  had  filled  a  drawer  with  verses;  and  at 
Woodbridge,  he  not  only  wrote  odes  in  the  style  of  Cowley,  imi¬ 
tations  of  Spenser  and  Raleigh,  and  a  profusion  of  lyrics  to  Mira, 
but  found  courage  and  means  to  print  and  publish  at  Ipswich,  a 
short  satirical  piece  entitled,  “  Inebriety,  a  Poem,  in  three 
Parts^  Price,  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  Under  the  name  of 
Mira,  it  pleased  him  to  celebrate  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  a  young 
lady  domesticated  in  the  village  of  Parham,  near  Framlingham, 
under  the  roof  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Tovell,  to  whom  he  had  gained 
introduction  under  the  following  circumstances.  A  young  sur¬ 
geon  at  Woodbridge,  who  was  paying  his  addresses  to  a  friend 
of  Miss  Elmy’s,  one  day  said  carelessly  to  Crabbe:  “George, 
you  shall  go  with  me  to  Parham ;  there  is  a  young  lady  there 
that  would  just  suit  you.'**  Accordingly,  Crabbe  accompanied  his 
friend  on  his  next  ‘  lover’s  journey,’  was  introduced  to  the  two 
ladies,  and  ‘  s]>ent  in  their  society  a  day  which  decided  his  ma- 
‘  triinonial  lot  in  life.’  lie  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  the 
very  age  of  poetry  and  love ;  and  his  Mira,  by  her  approbation 
of  his  verses,  encouraged  him  in  both. 

Alwut  the  end  of  having  completed  his  term  of  ap¬ 

prenticeship,  Crabbe  returned  to  Aldborough,  honing  to  find 
the  means  of  repairing  to  the  metropolis,  to  complete  his  pro¬ 
fessional  education.  But  the  Salt-master’s  affairs  were  not  in  a 
sutlicieiuly  prosperous  state  to  enable  him  to  gratify  his  son’s 
inclination  in  this  respect ;  and  the  young  man,  now  accustomed 
to  far  different  pursuits  and  habits,  was  arbitrarily  required  to 
resume  the  labours  of  the  warehouse  on  Slaughden  Quay.  This 
led,  as  might  be  expected,  to  violent  quarrels  between  him  and 
his  father,  whose  habits  had  undergone,  during  his  son’s  absence 
from  home,  an  unhappy  deterioration.  His  meek-spirited  wife, 
in  declining  health,  pined  under  the  loss  of  domestic  comfort ; 
and  George  was  the  chief  support,  the  physician  and  dutifiil 
comforter  of  his  afflicted  mother.  At  length,  his  father  made 
an  effort  to  send  him  to  London ;  and  George  embarked  in  one 
of  the  trading  sloops,  ostensibly  to  walk  the  Hospitals,  but  with  a 
purse  too  slenderly  provided  to  enable  him  to  go  through  the 
customary  course.  After  residing  in  London  for  eight  or  ten 
months,  his  small  resources  were  exhausted,  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  to  Suffolk,  his  scanty  stock  of  professional 
Knowledge  not  much  increased  by  the  desultory  instruction  that 
had  alone  been  within  his  reach.  He  now  engaged  himself  as 
an  assistant  in  the  shop  of  a  Mr.  Maskill,  who  had  recently  com¬ 
menced  practice  at  Aldborough ;  a  stern,  imperious  man,  who 
assumed  an  authority  which  his  assistant  could  ill  brook.  Yet, 
conscious  how  imperfectly  he  was  grounded  in  the  commonest 
details  of  his  profession,  Crabbe  felt  himself  obliged  to  submit  in 
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silence  to  a  new  scries  of  galling  vexations.  ‘  Nor  was  his  situa* 

•  lion  at  all  improvetl,  when,  at  the  end  of  some  miserable 
‘  months,  Mr.  Maskill  transferred  his  practice  to  another  town, 

*  and  he  was  encourageil  to  set  up  for  himself  at  Aldborough.' 
We  must  again  employ,  in  continuation,  the  language  of  hii 
Biographer. 

*  He  dearly  loved  liberty,  and  he  was  now  his  owm  master ;  and, 
above  all,  he  could  now  more  frequently  visit  Miss  Kliny,  at  Parham. 
Hut  the  sense  of  a  new  res|Kmsibility  pressa^d  sorely  and  continually 
u(M)n  bis  mind ;  and  he  never  awoke  without  shuddering  at  the 
thought,  that  some  opt'ration  of  real  diHiculty  might  be  thrown  in  his 
w^VlM‘fore  night.  Ready  sharpness  of  mind  and  mechanical  clever¬ 
ness  of  hand  are  the  Hrst  intsentials  in  a  surgtHUi ;  and  he  wanted  them 
lM>th,  and  knew  his  deHciencies  far  lietter  than  any  one  else  did.  He 
had,  moreover,  a  clever  and  active  opiHUient  in  the  late  Mr.  Raymond; 
and  the  practiev  which  fell  to  his  share  was  the  poorest  the  place  af¬ 
forded.  II is  very  passion  for  Initany  was  injurious  to  him  ;  for  his 
ignorant  patients,  seeing  him  return  from  his  walks  with  handfuls  of 
weeds,  deciihHl  that,  as  Dr.  ('rabln?  got  his  medicines  in  the  ditches, 
he  could  have  little  claim  for  payment.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
many  jM»or  relations ;  and  some  of  these,  old  women,  were  daily 
visiters,  to  request  wnnething  comfortable  from  Cousin  George"; 
that  is  to  snv,  dt>M's  of  the  most  expensive  tonics  he  had  in  his  ])09- 
session.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  |MN)r  leech  was  a  lover,  scpanitcd 
fn>m  his  mistn^s,  and  that  his  hinirt  was  in  the  land  of  imagination — 
for  he  had  now  resunuMl  his  ptMi — and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  soon 
began  to  desjmir  altogether  of  succeeding  in  his  profession.*  pp.  33,  4. 

Yet,  there  was  a  §hort  gleam  of  smiling  fortune.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  177^h  the  Warwickshire  militia  were  quartered  at  Ald- 
Inirough,  and  his  professional  emoluments  were  considerably 
improved  in  consequence.  He  had  also  the  pleasure  of  finding 
his  society  highly  estimated  by  the  officers.  The  following 
winter,  the  Warwick  militia  were  replaced  by  the  Norfolk;  and 
Mr.  (’rahl>e  had  the  goo<l  fortune  to  l>e  for  a  time  their  medical 
attendant  also.  Hut  the  consciousness  of  deficient  qualification 
for  his  profession,  together  with  the  small  chance  of  his  obtaining 
a  conqK'lent  liveliluHKl  at  Aldlmrough,  led  him  finally  to  resolve 
on  abandoning  medicine  and  his  native  town  for  pursuits  still 
more  precarious,  and  prospects  only  less  gloomy  ^cause  more 
uncertain ;  for,  with  uncertainty,  hope  is  always  blended. 

'  He  deliberated  often  and  long, — “  resolved  and  re-resolved,’* — and 
again  doubteil ;  but,  well  aware  as  he  was  of  the  hazard  he  was  about 
to  encounter,  be  at  last  made  up  bis  mind.  One  glcKimy  day,  towards 
the  dost*  of  the  year  177P»  be  bad  strolled  to  a  bleak  and  cheerb*88 
port  of  the  cliff  above  AldUirough,  called  **  the  Marsh  Hill,”  brotiding, 
as  be  went,  over  the  humiliating  necessities  of  bis  condition,  and 
plucking  every*  now  and  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  hundredth  spcci- 
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iDfn  of  some  common  weed.  He  stopped  opposite  a  sliallow,  muddy 
piece  of  water,  os  desolate  and  gloomy  as  his  o^n  mind,  called  the 
][]c^h-pond ;  and  “  it  was  while  I  gazed  on  it,**— he  said  to  my  bro¬ 
ther  anti  me,  one  happy  morning, — that  I  determined  to  go  to  London, 
anti  venture  all.** 

<  When  his  father  was  at  length  informed  that  he  felt  it  to  lie  of  no 
use  to  struggle  longer  against  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  the  old 
man  severely  reprtwchetl  him  with  the  exjHMises  the  family  had  in- 
curretl,  in  order  to  afford  him  an  opening  into  a  walk  of  life  higher 
than  their  own.  But  when  he,  in  return,  candidly  explained  how  im¬ 
perfectly  he  had  ever  been  prepared  for  the  exercise  ot  his  profession, 
the  Salt- master  in  part  admitted  the  validity  of  his  representation,  and 
no  further  op{)osed  his  resolution. 

*  But  the  means  of  carrying  this  resolution  into  effect,  were  still 
to  seek.  His  friends  were  all  as  |)oor  as  himself;  and  he  knew  not 
where  to  apply  for  assistance.  In  this  dilemma,  he  at  length  ad- 
(In^sstHl  a  letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Dudley  North,  brother  to  the  candi¬ 
date  fur  Aldborough,  requesting  the  loan  of  a  small  sum  ;  ''  and  a 
very  extraordinary  letter  it  was,’*  said  Mr.  North  to  his  petitioner 
S4nne  years  afterwards.  **  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.**  The  sum 
advanced  by  Mr.  North,  in  compliance  with  his  request,  was  fve 
jMmnds  ;  and,  after  settling  his  affairs  at  Aldliorough,  and  emlnirking 
himself  and  his  whole  worldly  substance  on  board  a  sloop  at  81augh- 
den,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Great  City,  he  found  himself  master  of 
a  box  of  clothes,  a  small  case  of  surgical  instruments,  and  three  pounds 
in  money.  During  the  voyage,  he  lived  with  the  sailors  of  the  vessel, 
and  partook  of  their  fare.*  pp.  42 — 45. 

Mr.  Crabbe  always  maintained,  that  it  was  necessity  that  drove 
him  to  he  an  author ;  an  assertion  in  which  his  son  could  never,  he 
says,  coincide.  But  can  it  be  alleged,  that  his  love  of  literature  se¬ 
duced  him*  from  his  proper  path,  or  was  the  cause  of  his  want  of 
success  in  his  profession  ?  Surely  not.  Although  the  medical 
profession  might  not  have  been  in  all  respects  the  best  suited  to 
liis  taste  and  habits,  yet,  had  he  been  enabled  to  complete  a  pro- 
jHT  course  of  study,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would 
nave  attained  to  a  degree  of  proficiency  which  would  have  in¬ 
spired  him  with  self-confidence,  have  overcome  his ‘natural  dis¬ 
taste,  and  commanded  a  respectable  degree  of  success.  But  no 
man  can  take  complacency  in  a  8})ecics  of  employment  for  which 
he  feels  never  to  have  been  allowed  the  means  and  opportunity  of 
becoming  qualified,  and  in  which  success  is  denied  to  him  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  beyond  his  control.  Crabbe  was  thrown  upon  lite¬ 
rature,  first  as  a  solace,  but  at  last  as  his  only  resource.  With 
more  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  would  have  seen  it  to  be  a 
desperate  one ;  and,  could  he  have  foreseen  all  the  sorrows  and 
disappointments  that  awaited  the  literary  adventurer,  he  woidd 
either,  as  his  Biographer  remarks,  have  remained  in  his  native 
place,  or,  if  he  hatl  gone  to  London  at  all,  engaged  himself  to 
^at  the  mortar  in  some  dispensary.  *  Happily,  his  hopes  ulti- 
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‘  mately  prevailed  over  his  fears.  Ilis  Sarah  cheered  him  by  her 

*  approbation  of  his  bold  adventure ;  and  his  mind  soared  and 
‘  exulted,  when  he  suddenly  felt  himself  freed  from  the  drudgery 

*  and  anxieties  of  his  hated  profession.’ 

The  attachment  which  he  had  formed  to  ]Miss  Elmy,  appears 
to  have  had  the  happiest  inHuence  in  fixing  his  principles,  and  in 
sustaining  his  mind  under  depressing  circiiinstanccs.  Mr.  Crabbe 
had  imbilxjd  early  religious  impressions  from  the  precepts  and 
example  of  his  pious  mother ;  and  the  seriousness  and  purity  of 
these  impressions,  though  smothered  for  a  season,  were  never  ob¬ 
literated.  Hut  they  did  not  altogether  preserve  him,  we  are  told, 
from  the  snares  that  l)eset  with  peculiar  strength  young  men 
early  removetl  from  the  paternal  roof.  'I'he  following  lines,  taken 
from  one  of  his  early  note-books,  ascribe  to  his  acquaintance  with 
his  Mira,  the  first  check  to  the  thoughtless  career  of  folly  upon 
which  he  was  entering ;  and  affliction  fixed  the  convictions  which 
friendship  had  awakened. 

AKlborough,  1777* 

‘  A  wanton  chaos  in  my  breast  raged  high, 

A  waiit(»n  transjHirt  darted  in  mine  eye ; 

False  pleasure  urged,  and  every  eager  care 
That  swell  the  stml  to  guilt  and  t(»  despair. 

My  Mini  came !  lie  ever  blest  the  hour 

That  drew  my  thoughts  half  way  from  folly's  power ! 

She  first  my  soul  with  loftier  notions  fired ; 

1  saw  their  truth,  and  as  I  saw  admired. 

With  greater  force  returning  reason  moved. 

And,  as  returning  reason  urged,  I  loved ; 

Till  pain,  reflection,  hope,  and  love  allied 
My  bliss  precarious  to  a  surer  guide — 

To  Him  who  gives  ]>ain,  reason,  hojie,  and  love. 

Each  for  that  end  that  angels  must  approve. 

One  beam  of  light  He  gave  my  mind  to  see. 

And  gave,  that  light,  my  heavenly  fair,  by  thee. 

That  Injam  shall  raise  my  thoughts,  and  mend  my  strain. 

Nor  shall  my  vows,  nor  prayers,  nor  verse  l)c  vain.' 

Voi.  II.  p.  m 

Wc  have  transcribed  these  verses,  not  as  |K)sscs8ing  any  su¬ 
perlative  |>oetical  merit,  hut  as  being  evidently  the  record  of  real 
feelings,  and  serving  to  illustrate  the  moral  history  of  the  Writer. 
A  severe  illness  which  betel  him  not  long  after  he  had  com- 
menct'd  practice  as  a  surgeon  at  Aldliorough,  and  to  which  these 
lines  ap]>arcntly  allude,  is  represented  by  his  Hiographer  to  have 
had  a  |>owerful  effect  in  reviving  and  confirming  his  early  re¬ 
ligious  impressions,  so  as  to  prinlucc  ‘  a  strong  and  a  permanent 
‘  cliange.'  It  was  not,  thgn,  without  compass  or  pole-star  that 
the  young  adventurer  launched  his  frail  bark  uj>on  the  ocean  of 
society.  If  his  religious  knowledge  was  imperfect,  his  principles 
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had  become  sufficiently  fixed  to  arm  him  against  the  temptations 
that  beset  a  youth  on  plunging  into  the  vortex  of  the  metropolis, 
and  to  sustain  his  confidence  in  Divine  Providence  amid  circum- 
nunces  adajitcd  to  produce  a  despondency  under  which  others 
have  sunk.  In  one  of  his  early  note-lwoks,  under  the  date  of 
Dec.  31, 1779*  found  the  following  entry, 

*  A  thousand  years,  most  adored  Creator,  are,  in  thy  sight,  os  one 
(lav.  contract,  in  my  sight,  my  calamities ! 

The  year  of  sorrow  and  care,  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  of  disapr 
pointnient  and  wrong,  is  now  passing  on  to  join  the  Etenial.  Now, 
0  Lord !  let,  I  lieseech  thee,  my  afflictions  and  prayers  be  remem- 
bereil let  mv  faults  and  follies  be  forgotten  ! 

‘  O  Thou  who  art  the  fountain  of  Happiness,  give  me  lietter  sul)- 
oiission  to  thy  decree's ;  better  disposition  to  correct  mv  flattering 
hop<*s ;  liettcr  courage  to  bear  up  under  my  state  of  de])ression. 

*  The  year  past,  O  my  (Jod !  let  it  not  be  to  me  again  a  torment — 
the  yimr  ctiming,  if  it  is  thy  will,  be  it  never  such.  Nevertheless,  not 
as  1  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.  Whether  1  live,  or  whether  I  die,  whether 
1  be  jKwr  or  whether  I  be  prosperous,  O  my  Saviour  !  may  1  be  thiue  I 
Amen.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  42,  3. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  devout  spirit  exhibited  in  some  pri¬ 
vate  Prayers  and  Meditations  written  during  his  rcsidenec  in  the 
inetro|>olis,  from  which  some  extracts  arc  given.  We  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  transcribing  a  specimen. 

*  Amid  the  errors  of  the  best,  how  shall  my  soul  find  safety  ?  Even 
by  thee,  O  Lord !  Where  is  unlettered  Ho[w  to  cast  her  anchor? 
Lven  in  thy  blessed  Gospel !  Serious  examination,  deep  humility, 
earnest  prayer,  will  obtain  certainty. 

*  God  is  good.  Christ  is  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate.  He 
suffered  for  our  sins.  By  his  stri|)es  we  arc  healed.  As  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  in  Christ  all  are  made  alive.  Whoso  bclieveth  shall  In?  saved. 
But  faith  without  works  is  dead.  Yet  it  is  the  grace  of  God  that 
worketh  in  us.  Every  good  and  every  perfect  w'ork  cometh  from 
above.  Man  can  do  nothing  of  himself ;  but  Christ  is  all  in  all ;  and, 
Whatsoever  things  ye  shall  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  shall  lie  granted. 
This  is  suffleient ;  this  is  plain.  I  ask  no  philosophic  researches,  no 
learned  definitions ;  I  want  not  to  dispute,  but  to  be  saved,  Lord  1 
Mve  me,  or  I  perish.  I  only  know  my  own  vileness ;  1  only  know 
thy  suthciency ;  these  are  enough ;  witness  Heaven  and  Earth,  my 
trust  is  in  God’s  mercy,  through  Jesus  Christ,  my  blessed  Redeemer. 
Amen!’  Vol.  I.  p.  88. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Crabbe  took  lodgings  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Vickery,  a  hair-dresser,  near  the  Royal  KxchanTC, 
^here  he  sedulously  applied  himself  to  the  pursuits  for  which  ne 
had  sacrificed  every  other  prospect.  Mr.  V  ickery  still  survives, 
a  ^spcctable  octogenarian,  and  ‘  laments  that  his  memory  retains 
‘  little’  of  his  lodger,  except  that  he  was  ‘  a  quiet,  amiable,  gen- 
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‘  tcel  young  man,  much  estcomeil  by  the  family  for  the  repiUrity 
‘  of  his  conduct.'  When  he  had  completed  some  short  pieces  in 
verse,  he  oficreil  tliem  for  publication,  hut  they  were  rejected. 
He  took  more  pains,  tried  new  subjects,  and,  while  preparing  | 
more  elaborate  work,  hazarded  the  publication  of  an  anonymoui 
performance,  entitled,  “  The  Candidate,  a  Poetical  Epistle  to  the 
Authors  of  the  Monthly  Review  It  was  published  in  4to  (pp. 
34),  early  in  lyillh  by  II.  Payne;  and  its  Author  ‘  had  the  satis. 

‘  faction  of  hearing,  in  due  time,  that  something  (not  much,  in- 
*  dee<l,  but  a  something  was  much,)  would  arise  from  it;  but, 

‘  while  he  gathered  encouragement,  and  looked  forward  to  more 
‘  than  mere  encouragement  from  this  essay,  the  publisher  failed, 

‘  and  his  hope  of  profit  was  as  transitory  as  the  fame  of  his  name. 

‘  less  prcKluction  !'  The  failure  of  Mr.  1‘ayne  plunged  the  young 
Poet  into  the  utmost  ]H'rple\ity.  He  was  absolutely  under  the 
necessity  of  seeking  some  ])ecuniary  aid ;  and  he  was  now  driven 
to  try  the  effect  of  applying  to  those  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  liln'ral  patrons  of  literature.  He  applied  to  Lord  North, 
then  premier, —  in  vain  ;  to  Lord  Shelburne,  with  no  better  suc¬ 
cess;  to  Lord  (’hancellor  'Phurlow,  and  met  with  a  cold  repulse. 
His  circumstances  became  fearfully  critical ;  absolute  want  stared 
him  in  the  face ;  and  the  Ik'sI  he  could  ho])e  for,  was,  dismissing 
all  his  dri'ams  of  literary  distinction,  to  find  the  means  of  earning 
his  daily  bread  as  a  druggist's  assistant.  'I'he  struggles  of  hope 
and  fear,  the  alternations  of  buoyant  feeling  and  despondency, 
which  he  endured  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  miserable  year 
that  he  8|>ent  in  the  city,  are  vividly  painu*d  in  a  journal  which 
Mr.  ('rabl»e  kept  during  this  distressing  period  for  the  perusal  of 
his  affianced  wife.  At  one  time,  we  find  him  confessing  that, 
having  got  to  the  end  of  his  money,  he  had  pawned  his  watch, 
was  in  debt  to  his  landlord,  and  was  ‘  finally  at  some  loss  how  to 
‘  eat  a  week  longer'.  In  another  part  of  the  journal,  it  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  find  an  abstract  of  a  sermon  preached  by  his  ‘  favourite 
‘  clergyman '  at  St.  Dunstan's.  It  is  evident  that  his  mind  de¬ 
rived  strength  and  fortitude  from  his  religious  principles.  Thrice 
repulsed  as  he  had  been  in  his  applications  to  the  great,  he  re¬ 
solved,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  to  make  one  effort  more; 
and  *’  im|HdltHl  by  some  propitious  influence ',  in  a  liappy  moment, 
he  fixe<i  u|)on  Edmund  Burke. 

‘  Mr.  Burke  was,  at  this  piTUKl  (1731)»  engaged  in  the  hottest  tur¬ 
moils  of  piirliuiueutary  op|M»sitiou,  and  his  ow  n  ^>ecuniary  circumstances 
were  by  no  imnms  very  aHhieut :  yet,  he  gave  instant  attention  to  this 
letter  and  the  venues  which  it  encloseil.  He  immediately  apjwinted 
an  hour  for  my  father  to  cull  upon  him  at  his  huus«^  in  London  ;  and 
the  short  interview  that  ensuiHl,  entirely  and  for  ever  changed  the  na- 
tuix'  of  his  worldly  fortunes,  lie  was,  in  the  common  phrase,  “a 
made  man  ”  from  that  hour.  He  went  into  Mr.  Burke's  room,  a  pwr 
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voung  adventurer,  snurncd  by  the  opulent,  and  rejected  by  the  pub* 
li&bers,  his  bust  shilling  gone,  and  all  but  his  last  hope  with  it :  he 
came  out  virtually  secure  of  almost  all  the  gtKMl  fortune  that,  in  suc¬ 
cessive  steps,  afterwards  fell  to  his  lot, — his  genius  acknowledged  by 
one  whose  verdict  could  not  be  questioninl — his  character  and  manners 
apprcHyated  and  approved  by  a  noble  and  capacious  heart,  whose  be¬ 
nevolence  knew  no  limits  but  its  power, — that  of  a  giant  in  intellect, 
who  wTis,  in  feeling,  an  unsophisticated  child, — a  bright  example  of 
the  close  attinity  between  superlative  talents  and  the  warmth  of  the 
p'nerous  aflfections.  Mr.  Crabbe  had  afterwards  many  other  friends, 
kind,  liberal,  and  powerful,  who  assisted  him  in  his  professional  career ; 
but  it  was  one  hand  alone  that  rescued  him  when  he  was  sinking* 

pp.  93,  4. 

It  affords  honourable  evidence  of  Mr.  llurke's  penetration  into 
character,  not  less  than  of  his  warm  benevolence,  that  he  formed 
so  strong  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  young  poet  as  to  invite 
him  to  take  shelter  under  his  own  roof,  where  he  treated  him  with 
the  affection  of  a  father,  rather  than  the  condescension  of  a  patron. 
Under  his  auspiees,  “  The  Library’'*  was  selected  from  Mr.Crabbe’s 
manuscripts,  and  published  by  Dodsley ;  and  the  success  of  that 
publication,  which  brought  some  reputation  to  the  author,  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  put  forth  his  second  jH)em,  “  The  Village”,  which  was 
partly  written  under  the  eye  of  his  generous  protector.  At  the  seat 
of  .>lr.  Hurke,  near  lleaconsfield,  Mr.  Crabbe  was  supplied  with 
books  for  his  information  and  amusement,  and  treated  as  a  mcm- 
l)cr  of  the  family.  But  the  kindness  of  his  Mecamas  did  not  stop 
here.  Having  drawn  from  Mr.  Crabl)e,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
their  walks,  the  avowal  of  a  strong  inclination  to  enter  the  church, 
Mr.  Burke  not  only  encouraged  tlic  idea,  but  exerted  himself  to 
procure  the  assent  of  the  then  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  his  obtaining 
onlination ;  and  in  this,  he  was  eventually  successful.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  protege  was  introduced  to  the  society  of  Mr.  Fox, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  .Johnson,  and  other  illustrious  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  day ;  and  the  ‘  stem  and  formidable  Thurlow  ’  him¬ 
self  shewed  an  anxiety  to  atone  for  his  previous  neglect  of  the 
now  rising  young  })oet.  At  a  time  when  his  ]>ecuniary  means 
had  lieen  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  occasion  him,  amid  all 
this  honour,  the  most  painful  pcr])lexity,  lilr.  Crablie  received  a 
note  from  the  I.ord  Chancellor,  politely  inviting  him  to  breakfast. 
He  was  received  with  more  than  courtesy,  and  nis  Lordship  con¬ 
descended  to  say :  ‘  The  first  poem  you  sent  me,  Sir,  I  ought  to 
‘  have  noticed — and  I  heartily  forgive  the  second  ’ :  in  this,  the 
J*oet  had  addressed  to  the  (.'hancellor  some  strong,  though  not 
disrespectful  lines,  intimating  that,  in  former  times,  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  literature  had  l>een  considerc<l  as  a  duty  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  illustrious  station  he  held.  At  parting.  Lord 
Thurlow  put  into  Mr.  Crabbe’s  hand  a  scaled  paper,  saying. 
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‘  Accept  this  trifle,  Sir,  in  the  mean  time,  and  rely  on  my  em, 

‘  bracing  an  early  op|M)rtiinity  to  serve  you  more  substantially 
‘  when  I  bear  that  you  are  in  orders.'  On  opening  the  letter,  as 
soon  as  be  bad  left  the  bouse,  to  bis  joyful  Kur])ri8e,  lie  found  it 
to  contain  a  bundred-pound  bank-note ;  a  supply  wbicb  ettectiially 
relieved  biin  from  all  bis  ])resent  difliculties.  The  trait  of  cha¬ 
racter  mentioned  by  bis  lliograpbcr  in  connexion  with  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  must  not  be  omitted. 

‘  1  am  enabled  to  state* — though  the  infonnation  never  came  from 
niy  father — that  the  first  use  he  made  <»f  this  gootl  fortune  was,  to 
seek  out  and  relieve  some  objects  of  real  indigence — poor  scholars  like 
himsi‘lf,  wlmm  he  had  known  when  sharing  their  wTetchedness  in  the 
city*  And  I  must  add,  that,  whenever  he  visited  London  in  later 
years,  he  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  after  similar  objects  of  charity, 
sup|H»sed  to  be  of  respectable  p*rsonal  character,  and  to  do  by  them 

as,  in  his  own  hour  of  distress,  he  would  have  Invii  done  by .  It 

was  his  first  thought,  on  finding  himself  in  ])ossessioii  of  even  a  very 
nlender  fund,  to  testify  his  thankfulness  to  that  Iteing  who  had  rescued 
him  from  the  extreme  of  destitution,  and  to  lM*giii  as  early  as  jHissible 
to  pay  the  debt  he  owed  to  misfortune.'  p.  102. 

Having  passed  a  very  creditable  examination,  !Mr.  Crabbe  was 
admitted  to  deacon’s  orders,  in  London,  on  tbe  21st  of  December, 
by  tbe  Hisbop  of  Norwich  ;  wbo  ordained  bim  a  priest,  in  August 
of  tbe  year  fidlowing,  in  bis  own  catbedral.  lleing  licensed  as 
curate  to  tbe  rector  of  Aldborougb,  be  immediately  bade  a  grate¬ 
ful  adieu  to  bis  illustrious  patron  and  bis  other  eminent  benefac¬ 
tors,  and  once  more  returned  to  bis  native  place,  with  feelings 
wbicb  may  easily  be  imagined.  He  bad  left  it,  a  deserter  from 
bis  profession,  under  tbe  imputation  of  disgraceful  failure,  with 
the  character  of  ‘  a  lubber '  and  a  visionary  :  be  returned,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  ])atronised  author,  and  a  clergyman  with  every  pros- 
pt'ct  of  preferment. 

*  llis  father  had  the  candour  to  admit,  that  he  had  under-rated  his 
poetical  abilitit^s,  and  that  be  had  acted  judiciously  in  trusting  to  the 
iK’iit  of  nature,  rather  than  |H'rM*vering  in  an  occupation  for  which  h« 
was,  from  the  outsi't,  jH'culiarly  disqualified.  The  old  man  now  gloried 
in  the  Uddness  of  hi.s  adventure,  and  was  proud  of  its  success:  he 
fondly  transrrilH'd  “  The  Idbrary  ”  with  hi.s  own  hand  ;  and,  in  short, 
reajwd  the  reward  of  his  t»wn  early  exertions  to  give  his  son  a  better 
tMlucation  than  his  circumstances  could  well  afford.'  pp.  103,  4. 

'rbc  only  imlividual  in  whose  esteem  be  was  scarcely  raised  by 
bis  suctvss,  was  bis  ever-encouraging  and  confiding  Mira and 
exquisite  must  have  lieen  the  feelings  with  wbicb  tbe  young  cler¬ 
gyman  now  revisited  Parham.  One  melancholy  circumstance  dc- 
traeud  from  tbe  joy  of  this  triumphant  return  to  bis  native  scenes. 
T'bat  affectionate  parent  who  would  have  lost  all  sense  of  sickness 
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incl  suffering,  liail  she  witnesscil  his  success,  was  no  more;  hav¬ 
ing  sunk  uiuier  discjise,  during  his  absence.  Mr.  Crabbe  was  also 
p4inetl  at  finding  himself  received  by  his  fellow-townsmen  with 
coldness,  suspicion,  and  envy ;  such  as  proverbially  attach  to  a 
proplut  in  his  own  country.  When  he  entered  the  pulpit  for 
the  (irst  time,  the  sight  of  the  unfriendly  countenances  alH)ut  him, 
awakened,  he  confessed,  a  degree  of  indignation,  mingled  with 
UitiT  feelings,  which  made  him  care  little  what  they  thought  of 
him  or  of  his  sermon.  Had  there  been  nothing  to  operate  as  an 
antidote  to  vanity,  the  circumstances  of  his  altered  jiosition  might 
have  induced  a  vain-glorious  self-esteem.  He  continued  to  hold 
the  curacy  of  AldlKirough,  however,  only  a  few  months.  The  un¬ 
wearied  kindness  of  Mr.  Ihirke  still  followed  his  profef'Vy  and  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  honourable  appointment  of  domestic  chaplain  at 
Bel  voir  C’astle.  The  ottered  situation,  Mr.  Crabbe  did  not  of  course 
hesitate  to  accept ;  but  it  ])roved  one  that  little  accorded  with  his 
ii)de]K'ndent  feelings ;  and  the  nainful  circumstance's  attendant 
upon  what  most  persons  would  have  deemed  enviable  advance¬ 
ment,  ‘  were  ])roductive,  in  his  mind,  of  some  of  the  acutest  sen- 
‘  sations  of  wounded  pride  that  have  ever  been  traced  by  any 
‘  ]K‘n.'  While  residing  at  llelvoir,  he  compleUnl,  and  (in  May, 
lyiH)  puhlished,  “The  Village,''  the  success  of  which  exceeded 
the  author  s  utmost  ex])ectations.  The  sale  was  rajiid  and  exten¬ 
sive,  and  established  his  literary  rc])Utation  on  the  high  ground 
which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  In  the  same  year,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  presented  him  to  the  small  livings  ofl'rome  St.  Quin- 
tin  and  I'iVershot  in  Dorsetshire  ;  and,  that  he  might  be  entitled  to 
hold  this  preferment,  the  Archbishop  of  C'anterhury  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.lk  On  his  return  to  Suffolk  with 
the  Rutland  family,  Mr.  Crabln;  hastened  to  claim  the  long- 
pledged  hand  of  IVliss  Klmy,  who  had  prudently  resisted  every 
pro|H)sal  of  immediate  marriage  till  her  lover  should  have  attained 
Rome  ])osition  less  precarious  than  that  of  a  curate.  I'hey  were 
married  in  December,  IJR*'!,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  up  their 
residence  in  apartments  allotted  to  their  use  in  llelvoir  Castle,  the 
noble  owner  of  which  had  been  ap]>ointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  family  were  consequently  absent.  Strict  orders  had 
been  given,  that  their  convenience  should  be  consulted  in  every 
possible  manner  by  the  servants ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  a  dis- 
jigreeahle  thing  to  be  attended  by  the  domestics  of  an  absent 
family;  and  Air.  Oabbe,  before  a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed, 
took  the  neighbouring  curacy  of  Strathern,  and  transferred  him¬ 
self  to  the  humble  parsonage  of  that  village.  I'hc  four  years  which 
he  ])assed  in  this  obscure  retreat,  he  often  spoke  of  as  the  happiest 
in  liis  lite.  His  Mira  and  he  could  now  ramble  at  pleasure  amid 
the  rich  wockIs  of  lielvoir.  At  home,  a  garden  afforded  him 
healtliful  exercise  and  unfading  amusement;  he  also  cultivated 
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botany  and  entomology  with  insatiable  ardour ;  and  he  continued 
to  practise  his  original  profession  among  such  poor  people  as  cho«e 
to  solicit  his  aid.  ‘  He  grudged  no  ]K'rsonal  fatigue  to  attend  the 
‘  sick-l)etl  of  the  peasant,  in  the  double  capacity  of  physician  and 
‘  priest on  some  occasions,  he  was  obliged  to  act  even  as  accou¬ 
cheur  ;  and  his  gratuitous  services  were  claimed  by  some  above 
the  jK)orer  orders. 

‘  Never/  snyshis  Hiographer,  *  was  any  man  more  fitted  for  domestic 
life  than  my  father  ;  and,  but  for  circumstances  not  under  his  control, 
— es|H*cially  the  delicate  state  of  health  into  which  my  mother  ere  long 
declined, —  I  am  sure  no  man  would  have  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of 
every  Mirt  of  domestic  happiness.  His  attachment  to  his  family 
iMMindless  ;  but  his  contentment  under  a  long  temporary  oblivion  may 
also,  in  great  part,  l)e  accounted  for,  by  the  unwearied  activity  of  his 
mind.  As  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  heart  was  benevolence,  so, 
that  of  his  mind  was  a  buoyant  exulH*rance  of  thought  and  perpetual 
exercise  of  intellect.  Thus,  he  had  an  inexhaustilde  resource  within 
himstdf,  and  never  for  a  nmment  suffered  under  that  entiui  which  drives 
so  many  from  stditude  to  the  busy  search  for  notoriety.  Out  of  doors 
he  had  always  some  object  in  view,— a  flower,  a  pebble,  or  his  nute- 
ImmiIv  in  his  liand ;  and  in  the  house,  if  he  was  not  writing,  he  was 
nnuling.  He  read  aloud  very  often,  even  when  walking,  or  seated  by 
the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  hugi',  tdd-fashitmed  one-horse  chaise,  heavier 
than  a  imnlern  chariot,  in  which  they  usually  were  conveyed  in  their 
little  excursions,  and  the  conduct  of  which  he,  from  awkwardness  and 
absem*e  of  mind,  prudently  relinquished  to  my  mother  on  all  occasions. 

.  .  .  Though  he  for  m»  many  years  made  no  fresh  appeal  to  the  public 
vtiice,  he  was  all  that  time  busily  engageil  in  composition.  NurnWrlcss 
were  the  manuscripts  which  he  completed  ;  and  not  a  few  of  them 
were  destined  never  to  six'  the  light.  I  can  well  rememl)er  more  than 
one  grand  incremation  [^cremation], — not  in  the  chimney,  for  the  bulk  of 
pajKT  to  Ik'  consununl  would  have  endangered  the  house, — but  in  the 
iqKMi  air  ;  and  with  what  gU*!'  his  children  vied  in  assisting  him,  stirring 
up  the  fire,  and  bringing  him  fresh  loads  of  the  fuel  as  fast  as  their 
little  legs  would  enable  them.’  pp,  13^1,  4, 

Among  the  various  works  thus  destroyed,  was  an  unfinished 
I'ssiiy  on  llotany,  which  was  laid  aside,  wc  arc  told,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  the  remonstrances  of  a  learned  Academic,  who  ‘  could 
'  not  stomach  the  notion  of  degrading  such  a  science  by  treating 
‘  of  it  in  ' — Knglish  ! ! 

In  171^^  f'r.abbe  ]>ublished  his  ]>oem  entitled  “  The 
Newspaper/'  which  was  well  received  by  the  critics  and  by  the 
public.  1 1  is  next  |XH'tical  publication,  “  The  Parish  llegister," 
did  not  ap]H‘ar  till  after  an  interval  of  twenty-two  years  I 

*  From  his  thirty-first  year  to  his  fifty-second,  he  buried  himself 
ixmiplelcly  in  the  obsciirity  of  domestic  and  village  life,  hardly  catch¬ 
ing,  from  time  to  time,  a  glimpse  of  the  brilliant  society  in  which  he 
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had  for  A  stMisnii  been  welcomed,  and  gradually  forgotten  us  n  living 
author  by  the  public,  who  only*  generally  sjKniking,  continued  to  l)c  ac- 
quainttnl  with  the  name  of  Cnibbe  from  the  cxtcndeil  circulation  of 
certain  striking  passages  in  his  early  mtems,  through  their  admission 
into  “  The  Elegant  Extracts.”*  p.  131. 

\Vc  must  ])as8  rapidly  over  the  biographical  details  relating  to 
the  interval,  though  not  destitute  of  interest,  and  hasten  to  com¬ 
plete  the  ]K)rtrait  of  this  estimable  man,  by  tracing  a  few  additional 
traits  of  character.  Mr.  Oahbc  had  been,  in  IJllO,  presented  to 
the  livings  of  Muston  in  Leicestershire,  and  Allington  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire;  and  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the  parsonage  at 
Muston ;  but  subsequently  placed  a  curate  there,  and  returned  to 
Suffolk,  where  he  undertook  the  duties  of  two  small  parishes  near 
Parham.  Of  his  characteristics  as  a  preacher,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description. 

*  During  the  whole  time  my  father  officiated  in  Suffolk,  he  was  a 
jNipular  preacher,  and  had  always  large  congregations.  For,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  he  adopted  not  what  are  called  evangelical  principles,  yet 
was  he  deemed  a  (lospel  preacher ;  but  this  term,  as  it  was  applied 
then  and  there,  fell  short  of  the  meaning  it  now  conveys.  It  signified 
simply  a  minister  wdio  urges  his  Hock  to  virtuous  conduct,  by  placing 
a  future  re\nird  ever  full  in  their  view,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  tem- 
ptrul  motives  rendered  so  prominent  at  that  time  by  many  of  his 
bri'thren. 

*  II is  style  of  reading  in  the  desk  was  easy  and  natural — at  any 
rate,  natural  to  him,  though  a  fastidious  ear  might  find  in  it  a  species 
of  affectation,  something  a  little  like  assumed  authiirity ;  but  there 
was  no  tone,  nothing  of  sing-song.  lie  read  t(M)  rapidly,  it  is  true.  •  • 
In  the  pulpit,  he  was  entirely  unaffected, — read  his  sermon  with  ear¬ 
nestness,  and  ill  a  voice  and  manner,  on  some  occasions,  peculiarly 
affecting  ;  but  he  made  no  attempt  at  extenqwrc  preaching,  and  utterly 
disregarded  all  the  mechanism  of  oratory. ...  He  was  always,  like 
his  own  author-rector  in  the  Parish  Register,  “  cureless  of  hiKnl  and 
band,”  tS:c.*  pp.  lf)2,  3. 

For  a  Suflblk  clergyman  of  those  days,  Mr.  Crabbe  might  be 
deemed  an  exemplary  and — s|)eaking  comparatively — an  evan^I- 
ical  minister  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  highly  obiection- 
ahlc  tendency  of  some  of  his  tales,  and  the  angry  dislike  which  he 
manifests  towards  sectaries  and  dissenters,  flis  Son,  with  much 
delicacy,  accounts  for  these  feelings,  without  attempting  to  vindi¬ 
cate  them.  During  the  twelve  years  of  his  non-residence  at 
Muston,  ‘a  Wesleyan  missionary  had  formed  a  thriving  cstablish- 
‘  ment  tliere  and,  on  his  resuming  the  charge  of  his  own  parish, 
Mr.  Crabbe  was  much  annoyed  at  finding  the  congregations  at 
church  ,no  longer  siich  as  they  had  been  of  old.  ‘  'Ihe  warmth 
‘  with  which  he  began  to  preach  against  dissent,’  remarks  hU  Bio- 
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grtphcr,  ‘  only  irritatetl  himself  and  others,  without  bringing 
*  back  disci])IeM  to  the  fold.' 

‘  But  the  pn>gress  of  the  Wesleyans  was,  after  all,  a  slight  vexation, 
ctmipared  to  what  he  umlcrwent  from  witnessing  the  much  more  limited 
success  of  a  disciple  of  Huntington  in  spreading  in  the  same  neighbour- 
IunmI  the  |H'rnici(ms  fanaticism  of  his  half-crazy  master.  The  Jtx'ui/and 
moral  effects  of  that  new  mission  were  well  cidculuted  to  excite  not 
oidy  regret,  but  indignation  ;  and,  among  other  distressing  incidents, 
was  the  de{mrture  from  his  own  household  of  two  servants,  a  woman 
and  a  man,  one  of  whom  had  lK*en  eniployed  by  him  for  twenty  years. 
This  man,  a  conceited  ploughman,  set  up  for  an  Huntingtonian 
preacher  himself ;  and  the  woman,  whose  moral  character  had  l)een 
K:idlv  deteriorateil  since  her  adoption  of  the  new  lights,  was  at  last 
obliged  to  Ik‘  dismissetl,  in  consi'quence  of  intolerable  insolence.  I  men¬ 
tion  these  things,  l)ecause  they  may  throw  lighten  some  passages  in  my 
father’s  later  jHK*try.*  p.  182. 

The  ])rcfacc  to  “  The  Borough,"  first  published  in  1810,  be¬ 
trays  how  much  the  Author's  mind  was  engrossed  and  irritated,  at 
the  time,  by  the  circumstances  above-mentioned.  His  next  pub¬ 
lication,  “  'rales  in  Verse,"  published  in  1812,  is  characterized  by 
liis  Biographer  as  a  work  equally  striking  and  ‘  far  less  ohjection- 
‘  able  than  its  })redece8sor ;  for  here,  no  flimsy  connexion  is  at- 
‘  tempted  iK'tween  subjects  naturally  separate ;  nor  const'quently 
‘  was  there  any  such  temptation  to  compel  into  verse  matters  c«- 
‘  sentially  prosaic.'  His  last  work,  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  for 
which  heobtaineil  from  IMr.  Murray  the  munificent  sum  of  3(KX)/., 
ap|H*ariHl  in  dune,  18H).  These  Tales,  equal  in  interest  and 
merit,  ]H*rhaps,  to  any  of  the  Author's  earlier  productions,  arc  un¬ 
happily  disfigured  by  passages  of  an  objectionable  tendency  ;  and, 
indeed,  some  of  the  tides  arc  altogether  exceptionable.  The 
sternest  critic,  however,  after  reading  these  Memoirs,  will  be  dis- 
|H)seil  to  forgive,  although  he  cannot  but  deeply  regret,  the  pre¬ 
judice  and  error  of  judgement  betrayed  in  these  ]K)rtions  of  the 
Author's  writings.  Mr.  ('rabln'  was  no  bigot ;  but  he  came  into 
ctdlisit)!!  with  Dissent  and  Methodism  under  circumstances  which 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  strong  revulsion  against  every  thing 
associated  with  those  forms  of  religious  profession.  His  theolo¬ 
gical  knowledge  was,  we  8us|x*ct,  extremely  imperfect ;  which, 
ctinsidering  the  circumstances  of  his  earlier  years,  is  not  to  be 
wonderixl  at.  Possibly^  the  ingenuous  and  fervent  piety  which 
characterizt's  the  extracts  from  his  private  journal,  written  during 
his  stniggle  with  poverty  and  disap|)oiiitment,  did  not  maintain 
itself  unimpaireil  under  that  blaze  of  patronage  and  literary  cele¬ 
brity  t4>  which  it  was  subsequently  exposcnl.  The  polished  circles 
to  which  Mr.  I'rabbe  was  admitted,  the  tables  of  the  great  at 
which  be  was  a  favoured  guest,  the  princely  mansion  of  which  be 
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bfcame  an  inmate,  were  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  ealtiva- 
lion  of  personal  religion.  That  he  entered  the  church  with  a  ain- 
ffTf  intention  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office, 
cannot  he  doubted.  His  early  note-books  contain  proofs  that  he 
was  in  the  ])racticc  of  composing  sermons  ‘  in  imitation  of  Tillot- 
‘  son,'  long  before  he  could  have  had  the  least  surmise  that  he  was 
ever  to  be  a  preacher.  Rut  what  could  he  learn  in  the  school  of 
Tillotson,  but  a  meagre,  sapless  divinity  ^  It  is  pleasing  to  find 
that,  as  he  advancetl  in  years,  his  religious  views  became  more 
distinct  and  more  consonant  with  Scriptural  truth. 

*  I  am  bound  to  add/  says  his  Biographer,  '  that,  in  n  later  period  of 
life,  and  more  e8|)ecially  during  the  last  ten  years  of  it,  he  became  more 
consicious  of  the  im]H)rtance  of  dwelling  on  the  doctrines  as  well  us  the 
practice  of  Christianity,  than  he  had  been  when  he  first  took  orders ; 
and  when  a  selection  of  his  Sermons  is  phicc<l  before  the  jiublic,  it  will 
be  set'n  that  he  had  gradually  approached,  in  substantial  matters, 
though  not  exactly  in  certain  peculiar  ways  of  expression,  to  that  re- 
spt'cted  ImmIv  usually  denominated  Evangelical  Christians  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  with  whom,  nevertheless,  he  was  never  classed  by  others, 
nor,  indeed,  by  himself.'  p.  108. 

Wc  need  scarcely  point  out  the  filial  delicacy  with  which  the 
biographer  has  touched  these  weaker  parts  of  his  father's  charac¬ 
ter,  and  intimated  those  foibles  which  a  reganl  to  truth  forbade 
him  wholly  to  conceal,  without  bringing  them  into  full  display. 
In  181 4-,  Mr.  Crablx*  was  presentetl  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to 
the  living  of  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire.  A  few  months  before, 
death  had  released  his  beloved  partner  from  the  bodily  infirmities 
vhicli  had  for  a  long  |)criod  impaired  her  mind.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  the  more  inclined  to  a  change  of  residence  ;  and  the  disaffec¬ 
tion  of  his  parishioners,  arising  from  ‘diversity  of  religious  senti- 
*  nient,'  is  admitted  to  have  contrilmted  to  decide  him  on  leaving 
Muston.  This  coolness  he  ‘  felt  the  more  painfully,  because, 

‘  whatever  might  be  their  difference  of  opinion,  he  was  ever  ready 
‘  to  help  and  oblige  them  all,  by  medical  and  other  aid,  to  the  ut- 
‘  most  extent  of  his  power.'  So  far  did  they  carry  this  unkind 
feeling,  as  to  ring  the  bells  for  his  successor,  l^fore  he  had  himself 
left  the  residence.  At  Trowbridge,  he  was  not  much  better  liked 
during  the  first  years  of  his  residence.  His  immediate  predeccs- 
or  was  a  curate  whose  zeal  and  powerful  talent  for  preaching  had 
fndearetl  him  to  the  inhabitants ;  so  much  so,  that  the  town 
tionod  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  give  him  the  living ;  and  his 
(trace's  refusal  had  irritated  many  even  of  those  who  took  little 
interest  in  the  qualifications  of  their  pastor.  Mr.  Oabbe  was, 
moreover,  represented  to  be  a  dissipated  man ;  and  he  gave 
t^our  to  these  injurious  reports  by  occasional  violations  of  clerical 
decorum.  He  might  be  seen  now  and  then  at  a  concert,  a  ball,  or 
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even  a  play.  What  Suffolk  pareon  of  the  old  school  would  hi?c 
scrupled  to  frequent  them?  Then,  again,  he  imprudently ei. 
)K>u8ed  the  cause  of  a  candidate  for  the  county  representation, 
(Mr.  Benett  of  Pyt  House,)  to  whom  the  manufacturing  interest, 
the  prevalent  one  in  his  parish,  was  extremely  hostile. 

'  Lastly/  continues  his  Biographer,  *  to  conclude  this  long  list, 
Mr.  Crahhe,  in  a  town  rcmarkalde  for  diversity  of  sects  and  uurmth 
of  discussion,  adhered  for  a  st^ason,  unchanged,  to  the  same  view  of 
scriptural  doctrines  which  had  latterly  found  little  favour  even  it 
simple  Muston.  As  he  has  told  us  of  his  own  Rector,  in  The  Tales 
of  tlie  Hall : — 

*  “  A  moral  teacher  I  some  contemptuous  cried ; 

He  smiled,  but  nothing  of  the  fact  denied  ; 

Nor,  save  by  his  fair  life,  to  charge  so  strong  replieil. 

Still,  tho’  he  bade  them  not  on  aught  rely 
That  was  their  own,  but  all  their  worth  deny. 

They  call’d  his  pure  advice  his  cold  morality. 

Heathens,  they  said,  can  tell  us  right  from  uTong, 

But  to  a  Christian  higher  ])oints  belong.** 

*  But,  while  these  things  were  against  him,  there  were  two  or  thrw 
traits  in  his  chanictcr,  which  wrought  slowly,  but  steadily  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  One  was  his  boldness  and  uncompromising  {)er8cvcrancc  in  thr 

midst  of  opixKHition  and  repriKich . But  mildness  was  as  natural 

to  him  as  nis  fortitude  ;  and  this,  of  course,  had  a  tendency  to  np|)eaK 
enmity,  even  at  its  height.  A  benevolent,  gentle  heart  was  seen  in 
his  manner  and  countenance,  and  no  occasional  hastiness  of  temper 
could  conceid  it.  And  then  it  soon  became  known  that  no  one  left 
his  houst*  unrelieved.  But,  above  all,  the  liberality  of  his  conduct 
with  respect  to  dissenters,  brought  a  counter  curnmt  in  his  favour. 
Though  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Established  Church,  he 
held  that 

“  A  man*s  opinion  was  his  own,  his  due 
And  just  ]>ossession,  whether  false  or  true.** 

And,  in  all  his  intercourse  w'ith  his  much -divided  parishioners,  he 
acteil  u|X)n  this  principle,  visiting  and  dealing  indiscriminately,  and 
joining  the  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  in  every  good  work. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  therefore,  not  only  all  opposition  died 
away,  but  he  became  generally  and  cordially  esteemed.*  pp.  219 — 232. 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  extremely  moderate  in  the  exaction  of  tithes. 
His  charity  was  so  well  known,  that  he  was  besieged  by  mendicants 
of  all  grades.  He  was  of  course  oRen  imposed  upon:  on  dis¬ 
covering  that  he  had  l)een,  he  would  say,  ‘  (iotl  forgive  them,— 
*  I  do.’  As  he  grew  older,  we  are  informed,  he  In'came  not  less 
careful,  hut  increasingly  lM>untiful  and  charitable.  He  lived 
scrupulously  within  the  limits  of  his  income,  augmented  by  the 
produce  of  his  literary  exertions,  but  freely  gave  away  all  that  he 
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(lid  not  want  for  current  expenses.  He  was  anxious  for  the  ethi- 
ciiiuu  of  the  humbler  classes ;  and  the  Sunday  School  was  to  him 
a  favourite  ))lace  of  resort.  When  listening  io  the  children,  he 
h»s  bten  heartl  to  observe ;  ‘  1  love  to  hear  the  little  dears ;  and 

*  now  old  age  has  made  me  a  fit  companion  for  them.'  He  was  a 
subscriber  to  most  of  our  great  charitable  institutions ;  and  as  a 
mcndHT  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  presided  at  meetings 
of  the  Auxiliary  Society  at  Trowbridge.  Regular  in  the  discharge 
of  his  clerical  duties,  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  did  not  omit  the 
duty  on  one  Sunday ;  and  he  continued  to  ofheiate  till  the  two 
laj»l  Sabbaths  l>efore  his  decease,  in  spite  of  paroxysms  of  pain 
and  the  growing  infirmities  of  age,  of  which  he  was  not  un¬ 
conscious.  In  his  private  devotions,  he  is  represented  to  have 
Ih'cii  exem])lary  and  earnest;  and  ‘  the  most  im})ortant  of  all 

*  considerations  ’  had  |)erceptibly  an  invreasiug  induence  on  his 
mind. 

A  severe  cold  w  as  the  immediate  occasion  of  somewhat  hastening 
his  death,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth 
of  his  ri'sidence  at  Trowbridge,  on  Feb.  3,  1832.  'I'he  shutters 
of  the  sho])s  in  the  town  were  half  closed,  as  soon  as  his  death 
was  known.  On  the  day  of  his  fbneral,  ninety-two  of  the  princi)>al 
inhabitants,  including  all  the  dissenting  ministers,  assembling  of 
their  ow  n  accord  in  the  school  room,  followed  his  remains  to  the 
grave.  And  a  monument,  erected  by  his  parishioners,  records 
their  veneration  for  their  friend  and  minister,  in  a  chaste  and 
elegant  inscription,  in  which  he  is  descrilied,  in  the  language  of 
‘  a  great  contemjKirary  as 

‘  Nature’s  sternest  painter,  yet  her  liest.* 

We  have  suffered  ourselves  to  dwell  ujwn  this  moral  portraiture, 
from  the  strong  interest  which  it  cannot  fail  to  waken.  It  is  the 
history  of  no  ordinary  life ;  and  in  its  long  and  varied  course  arc 
mirrored  the  times  through  which  it  passed.  The  Life  of  Crabbe 
forms  a  link  Ix'twccn  the  times  of  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  Burke, 
and  the  literary  men  and  literary  tastes  of  the  day.  But  it  is  not 
interesting  merely  in  this  point  of  view.  The  incidental  illus¬ 
trations  which  it  furnishes  of  the  moral  progress  that  has  bt*en 
going  forward  in  society,  would  supply  matter  for  instructive 
comment.  Those  who  imagine  that  the  state  of  national  manners 
Was  purer  or  happier  fifty  years  ago,  who  prattle  of  the  *  good  old 
‘  times '  of  rural  prosperity  or  village  innocence,  would  do  well  to 
«tudy  the  faithful  chronicle  of  those  times  in  the  poetry  of  Crabbe, 
together  with  the  illustrations  furnishetl  by  these  Memoirs,  of  the 
working  of  the  old  church  and  state  system.  Mr.  Crabbe  was 
an  impartial  and  competent  witness,  lie  was  one  of  the  old 
school,  and  loved  to  talk  of  early  days,  but  he  knew  that  the  new 
Were  lietter ;  and  preserving  the  freshness  of  his  youthful  feelings 
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even  in  green  old  age,  he  did  not  disdain  to  assimilate  himself 
in  some  degree  to  the  spirit  of  the  better  times  whieh  he  had 
survived  to  witness.  Early  life  presented  to  him  no  golden  age. 
Suffolk,  to  his  memory  or  imagination,  was  no  Arcadia.  The 
rude  and  gross  manners  of  its  rural  population,  the  prevailing 
religious  ignorance,  the  low  degree  of  civilization  which  cha. 
racterized  its  parsons  ^nd  its  squires,  are  faithfully  mirrored  in 
the  scenes  and  characters  of  the  ‘  Hogarth  of  song.’  Poverty 
more  squalid,  crime  more  daring  and  brutal,  do  not  now  exist, 
than  disgraced  society  in  those  days.  Reality  requires  no  darker 
colouring  than  it  assumes  in  the  pages  of  our  poetical  moralist. 
Rut  the  Author  affonled  a  striking  proof  in  his  own  character, 
that  the  sternest  estimates  of  men  and  things  are  compatible  with 
the  warmest  liencvolence.  Altogether,  this  is  a  volume  replete 
with  instruction  to  every  thinking  mind  and  feeling  heart ;  and  it 
may  fairly  Ih'  ])ronounced  one  of  the  most  delightful  pieces  of 
biography  in  the  language. 


Art.  11.  Jlislorical  Memoirs  (f  the  House  of  Russell ;  from  the  Time 
of  the  Norman  (\mquest  By  »!•  H.  WitTen,  M.R.S.L.,  ^kc.,  &c., 
8vo.  2  Vols.  pp.  XX,  004.  London,  1R13. 

biographical  province  of  history  is  that  which  will  always 
"  prove  the  most  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  The  at¬ 
tention  is  excited  and  sustained  by  the  adventures  of  a  hero, 
which  would  Hag  over  the  dry  narration  of  facts  and  dates.  We 
think  of  4'roy  and  of  ('arthage  as  tlie  cities  of  Hector  and 
Hannibal ;  and  it  is  as  such  that  we  are  interested  in  their  fate. 
Thus,  in  those  pirtions  of  our  history  which  have  been  touched 
by  the  magic  hand  of  ShaksjK*arc,  we  find  a  charm  which  we 
might  vain\v  ex]>ect  in  less  favoured  chapters  of  the  annals  of 
England.  We  feel  at  home  the  moment  Harry  the  Fifth  or  the 
proud  and  wily  Cardinal  appears  on  the  mental  stage :  and  we 
venture  to  say,  that  a  more  distinct  acquaintance  with  the 
question  as  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  rival  Roses  has  been 
gaineil  by  the  majority  of  readers  from  the  speech  of  York  in 
Henry  VI.  *,  than  from  all  the  histories  of  England,  prose,  verse, 
or  catechetical,  that  have  lx?cn  conqiiled.  The  antiquary  and  the 
jurist  alone  find  attractions  in  the  eras  of  Druidical  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  domination:  with  Hereward,  with  Harold,  with  Alfred, 
we  are  familiar  from  our  cradle.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
would  be  unknown,  excTpt  as  part  of  legal  history’,  but  for  the 
contest  of  Henry  with  his  quondam  favourite;  and  even  with 
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rfgartl  to  Magna  Charta,  the  tyranny  of  John  and  the  apiritcii 
resistance  of  his  barons  engage  our  attention  more  than  the 
abstract  rights  and  condition  of  king,  ]>eer,  and  serf.  As  the 
record  of  events  become  more  ample,  and  the  principal  characters 
more  develof)ed,  our  interest  increases ;  and  in  the  feuds  and 
factions  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  Stuarts,  we  are  as 
conversant  as  with  the  politics  of  our  day. 

The  annals  of  the  House  of  Russell  afford  a  fair  subject  for 
that  middle  species  between  history  and  bio^aphy  which,  after 
the  French,  we  call  Memoirs.  The  early  origin  ascribed  by  their 
historiographer  to  this  noble  line,  affords  ^  ample  sco|)c  and  verge 
‘  enough,’  as  far  as  regards  the  period  embraced  by  the  chronicle ; 
while  the  diplomatic  employments,  or  brilliant  atchievements,  of 
many  of  the  njfme,  shed  a  lustre  over  the  authentic  family  reairds. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  entertained  for  nearly  nine 
years,  of  ‘  collecting  together  all  the  records  he  could  find,  con- 

*  nected  with  the  Russell  family,  in  Normandy  and  England,’  and 
of  *  embodying  in  a  systematic  narrative  the  most  memorable 

*  actions  of  the  family,  from  the  earliest  known  period,  that  could 
‘  now  be  gathered  from  the  keep  of  time,’  Mr.  Wiffen  has  been 
very  fortunate.  Our  public  libraries,  the  archives  of  the  Tower 
and  Somerset  House,  the  ‘  muniment  room  of  the  prefecture  at 

*  Caen,  and  the  tower  of  Matignon  at  St.  Loo,’  have  yielded  their 
contents  to  his  unwearied  pursuit.  The  letters,  among  many 
others,  of  the  two  first  earls,  gleaned  from  the  British  Museum, 
the  Exchequer  Record,  and  State-paper  offices,  convey  valuable 
and  curious  information  respecting  the  diplomacy  of  the  day ;  and 
the  portraits  and  delineation  of  men  and  manners  do  credit  to  the 
research,  taste,  and  ability  of  the  Historian. 

The  deduction  of  the  ‘  first  race  ’  of  the  Russell  or  Du  llozol 
family  from  no  less  a  personage  than  ‘  Olaf  the  sharp-eyed.  King 
of  Rerik,’  the  only  part  of  the  memoirs  which  is  at  all  likely  to 
l)c  deemed  apocryphal,  is  printed  separately,  though  uniformly 
^ith  the  volumes  before  us.  It  is,  therefore,  little  more  than 
alluded  to,  and  the  reader  will  doubtless  be  satisfietl  with 
tracing  the  line  of  pedigree  to  a  brother  of  Rollo,  first  Duke  of 
Normandy.  This  personage,  Drogo  by  name,  assumed  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Turstain,  in  token  of  his  descent  from  Thor,  (which 
descent  Mr.  W.  seems  to  consider  as  somewhat  doubtful,)  and  was 
invested  by  his  brother  with  the  northern  district  of  La  Manche. 
The  barony  of  Rriquebec,  as  his  territory  was  called,  descended 
to  William,  who  took  the  surname  of  Hertrand.  Hugh  Bertrand, 
the  first  recorded  Lord  of  Le  Rozel,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
younger  son  of  the  said  William  ;  and  with  him  commences  as 
^cll  the  name  as  the  undoubted  |)edigree  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Russell. 

The  Lord  of  Lc  Rozel,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in 
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which  he  took  an  active  part,  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Stephni  at  (’acn,  which  he  had  endowed  with  lands  in  Normandy 
shortly  In’fore  his  as'^umption  of  the  cowl.  His  name,  therefore, 
does  not  occur  in  Domesday  Hook,  thoujijh  there  is  evidence  in 
other  ancient  rcconls,  that  members  of  his  family  enjoyed  lands 
in  Dorset.  His  son,  Hugh  Lord  of  Hozel  near  Taen,  (not  of 
Uoxcl  and  Harneville,)  engaged  with  his  elder  brother  Uo^r  in  the 
holy  war,  in  which  the  latter  fell  liefore  Anti(x*h.  This  Hugh, 
who  continucnl  tlic  English  lino,  is  supposed  to  have  witnessed 
the  accession  of  five  Kings  of  England.  Records  on  l)oth  sides 
of  the  ('hannel,  in  which  his  name  occurs,  are  considert'd  by  Mr. 
AViffen  as  suflicicnt  to  authenticate  the  traditional  account  of  his 
extreme  longevity.  'I'he  names  of  his  daughter  and  five  sons 
occur  frequently  in  deeds,  'fhe  fonner  ‘  was 

*  tlouI)tless  iiiternsl,  agreeably  to  her  provision,  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  ahlH'V  of  .\nlennc,  which  was  highly  venerated,  sjiys  the  Abhc  de 
la  Hue,  ou  account  of  the  ri'gular  lives  of  its  inmates,  and  their  hospi¬ 
tality  to  the  po«>r.  The  ahhev  sustained  many  disasters  by  pillage  in 
the  wars  with  England,  and  hv  ravage  of  the  Protestants  in  the  six- 
tet'iilh  century  ;  hut  it  survived  through  all,  down  to  the  Erench  Ke- 
volution,  'fheii  its  altars  were  desecrated,  its  cloisters  overthrown, 
and  the  tombs  of  its  iH'uefactors  sacrilegiously  destroyed.  The  stran¬ 
ger  who  now  visits  the  s|H)t,  may  still  pace  the  aisle  of  the  ahlioy 
church,  and  survey  a  wide  extent  of  country  from  its  summit ;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  “  the  chaunted  hymn  and  tapered  rite,”  that  were  w'ont  of  yore 
to  consecrate  its  precincts,  he  will  hear  only  the  hum  of  rustic  lalniur, 
the  murmur  <»f  a  (h»ve,  or  the  simple  sound  of  a  solitary  flail.  In  the 
stairciise  of  the  tower  whence  the  sacristan  nseil  to  ring  the  chime  for 
matins,  the  owl  nurses  Iut  hnsHl ;  and  spiders  weave  their  webs  along 
the  columns  that  encompassed  marbles,  s;icred  to  tlie  memory  of  the 
liords  of  Ilermanville  and  the  generous  Lady  of  Hozel.*  vol.  I.  pp.  dl> 
H2. 

The  spirit  which  urged  the  early  Du  llozels  to  tlie  war  of  the 
cruises,  liad  not  faded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Wc  then 
find  Sir  .lohn  Uusscll  embarking  in  an  enterprise  against  the  Sa¬ 
racens  of  Harliary.  On  the  landing  of  the  expedition  at  the  town 
of  Africa,  the  barbarians  were  naturally  anxious  to  learn  what 
motive  had  eaust'd  the  ap)H'arance  of  so  formidable  an  armament, 
and  were  informed,  that  the  object  in  view  was  to  retaliate  on 
them  the  mis<leedK  of  their  ancestors,  who  were  no  other  than  the 
iTUcificrs  of  our  Lord.  The  factof  these  malefactors  not  being  Jews, 
pnKluctxl  no  effect  on  the  champions  of  the  Virgin ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  Moorish  fortifications  provtxl  an  insuperable  argu¬ 
ment.  It  is  hanl  to  decide,  whether  we  should  most  admire  the  his¬ 
torical  knowledge  or  the  logical  inference  of  these  Christian 
knights. 

A  violent  tempest,  which  drove  three  foreign  vessels  into  the 
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port  of  Weymouth,  proved  the  means  of  introducing  John,  after- 
irtnls  <ir8t  Earl  of  Eedford,  to  the  notice  of  King  Henry  the 
Vllth.  On  board  one  of  these  ships  were  the  Archduke  Pnilip, 
ind  his  bride,  the  unfortunate  Joanna.  The  royal  party  were 
cntertaineil  at  Wolverton  by  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  who  in¬ 
vited  Mr.  llussell,  lately  returned  from  the  continent,  to  assist  in 
entertaining  the  royal  pair.  The  talents  and  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Russell,  as  well  as  his  services  as  interpreter,  induced  Philip  to 
request  his  attendance  to  Windsor,  and  to  mention  him  to  the 
English  monarch. 

Russell  was  accordingly  intro<lucod,  and  found  himself  in  the  pre- 
jkcncc  of  a  slender  hut  comely  jwrsonage,  with  a  reverend  countenance 
a  little  like  a  churchman,  which,  us  it  was  not  very  winning  or  phras¬ 
ing,  so  neither  was  it  strange  nor  dark, — the  face  ns  of  a  well  dis|M»8ed 
persim,  hut  one  which  would  have  l)oen  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  painter, 
for  it  had  the  best  expression  when  he  sjwke."  *  V^ol.  I.  pp.  181,  182. 

'fhe  first  result  of  this  introrluction  was  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Hussell  to  the  privy  chamber. 

An  exploit  in  France,  during  the  war  carried  on  under  the 
|HTsonal  auspices  of  the  young  king  Henry  VI II.,  strikingly 
resembles,  in  the  despatch  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  the 
mission  which  gained  Wolscy  the  favour  of  his  royal  master. 
Mr.  Russell  was  entrusted  with  a  company  to  prevent  the  relief  of 
Tlieroucnnein  Picardy,  and,  on  his  return  to  tlic  presence,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  marks  of  anger  and  impatience.  ‘  Eh,  eh  !  Russell,' 
said  the  King,  ‘whilst  we  are  fooling,  the  town  is  relieved.'  ‘  So  it 
h,  indeed,'  replied  he;  ‘  for  I  have  sent  them  two  thousand  car¬ 
casses,  and  they  have  sjiared  me  twelve  hundred  waggons  of 
provisions.'  ‘  Aye,  but,'  said  the  King ;  *  I  sent  after  you  to 
cut  ofl’the  bridge  Drcban.'  ‘  That,'  said  Mr.  Russell,  ‘  was  the 
first  thing  I  did  ;  wherefore  I  am  upon  my  knees  for  your  Ma¬ 
jesty's  grace  and  pardon.'  ‘  Nay,  then,'  said  the  King,  ‘  by  'r 
hady,  thou  hast  not  only  my  pardon,  but  my  favour  too.'  • 

Having  been  knighted  by  tne  Earl  of  Surrey  for  his  gallantry 
in  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  Sir  John  Russell  entered, 
in  1522,  on  his  diplomatic  career.  The  Emperor  Charles  and 
tlic  English  monarch,  or  rather  the  Cardinal  ^linister,  had  con¬ 
certed  a  league  against  France  ;  and  to  the  Constable  Bourbon, 
then  on  the  point  of  o])en  rupture  with  his  sovereign.  Sir 
♦lohn  was  despatched  as  the  envoy  of  Wolsey.  It  was  a  post  of 
no  ordinary  im|)ortance,  and  the  agent  passed  through  Flanders 
in  disguise.  II is  instructions  were,  to  offer  the  advance  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  on  the  part  of  the  English  sovereign, 
'^’itli  the  erection  of  Provence  and  Burgundy  into  a  kingdom  for 


•  Cited  from  Lloyd’s  State  Worthies,  Vol.  I.  p.  322. 
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the  ('onstablc,  who  was  required  to  attack  Burgundy,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  right  of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  France.  Tlie 
wily  iK)licy  of  Wolsey  urged  as  an  argument,  that  Bourbon 
would  still  preserve  his  fidelity  to  the  crowu,  while  he  avenged 
his  jHTsonal  wrongs  on  Francis. 

*  Sir  J(»hn  prevailed  on  him  to  sign  all  the  conditions  of  the  treatv  he 
presented,  rmdved  the  duke’s  solemn  oath  that  he  would  assuredly 
observe  its  articles,  and  returned  u|Km  his  sovereign’s  part  the  like 
nitificution.  The  secret  but  mighty  influence  which  that  interchange 
was  to  have  iqM>n  the  future  condition  and  religious  prospects  of 
mankind,  was  what  neither  party  could  at  that  period  imagine  or 
foresee.  Had  BourlMtu  stcxKl  ahH»f,  one  necessary  link  would  have 
lieen  wanting  to  the  chain  of  events  vvhich  afterwards  stretched  the 
Homan  Fontiflf  in  the  dust,  and  dispelled  in  England  the  dark  credulity 
of  ages.’  \'ol.  I.  p.  2()4. 

The  thrilling  and  hairVbrcadth  escapes  of  Bourbon  in  his  flight 
from  (’hantilly,  fall  within  the  notice  of  Mr.  Wiffen,  as  do  the 
whole  of  those  ])roccedings  which  terminated  in  his  death,  before 
the  walls  of  Home.  During  the  whole  of  this  eventful  |>criod, 
Sir  John  Bussell  ably  sustained  his  confidential  diplomatic  la¬ 
bours  :  his  advices,  illustrative  of  the  state  of  affairs,  serve  to 
heighten  the  interest  of  this  very  delightful  part  of  the  Memoirs. 
^Ve  must  make  room  for  the  vivid  description  of  the  battle 
of  Fa  via. 

*  The  King,  conspicuous  to  all  his  chivalry  by  his  tall  person, 
flowing  plume,  and  rich  surciHit  of  silver  w'orn  over  his  armour, 
chtvred  on  by  his  voice,  and  still  more  by  his  actions,  the  knights  and 
soldiers  which  surrounded  him.  By  his  own  heroic  bearing,  and  the 
prowess  of  his  U'gions,  the  issue  of  the  fight  wiis  still  suspended  ;  but 
It  was  only  for  a  S4»ason.  The  furious  charge  of  Lannoy  and  the 
lhis<pie  cn»ssdM»ws  of  Pescara,  who,  issuing  from  and  retiring  at  their 
pleasure  tt»  the  nmks  of  the  traiiunl  pike-men,  selected  wdth  their 
quarrels  the  most  distinguished  of  the  foe,  threw'  the  gens-d’annerie 
into  confusion.  La  Tremouillc  received  two  of  their  bolts  at  the 
same  time  ;  the  one  passinl  through  his  head,  and  the  other  pierced 
his  hmrt.  Their  dis<»rder,  and  the  well-timed  incursions  of  Be 
(Hiasto,  threw  the  Swiss  into  a  panic ;  they  fled  precipitately  from 
the  field  ;  and  l)ies|aich,  their  general,  unable  to  reclaim  them,  threw 
away  his  life  \qH»n  the  lance-knights  in  a  fit  of  indignation  and  de- 
s|aiir.  The  black  bands  (of  De  Medici)  and  the  White  Hose  (Pole) 
fought  wildly  in  their  room,  till  this  w’as  sorely  wounded,  and  those 
wen*  cut  to  pieces,  mown  down  in  ranks,  and  lying  on  the  plain  bke 
shocks  of  corn  In'iieath  the  scythe  or  sickle.  The  defection  of  the 
Sw  iss,  and  the  slaughter  of  these  heroes,  dispiritetl  the  Due  D’Alcn<;‘on ; 
the  battle  was  concentering  nmnd  the  place  where  Francis  fought ; 

Palisse,  who  on  his  side  had  twice  beaten  Itack  Castaldo,  the 
second  ill  command  to  Pescara,  had  bis  horse  shot  under  him^  and  was 
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csptuml :  all  (le]>entlcd  on  the  conduct  of  d'Alen^on.  Instead,  how- 
frer,  of  yielding  the  prompt  succour  which  the  exigence  demanded, 
bv  bringing  up  his  horse  to  a  secoinl  rescue,  he  suffertnl  his  mind  to 
be  oreriHiwereu  hv  the  |)eril  of  the  crisis,  and  ignobly  retreated  from 
the  ficlti.  The  King’s  battle  wtis  still  gulled  by  the  cn>s8-bow8  of  the 
Basques.  IWs  grand  ecuyer,  Su  Severin,  whose  duty  it  was  to  jraard 
his  ))erson,  marked  out  by  his  crest  and  pennon,  fell.  Guillaume  du  l^llay 
ran  to  his  assistance  ;  but  the  dying  warrior  said  that  he  could  do  him 
DU  more  service,  and  Imde  him  rather  guard  the  royal  person.  To  the 
like  loval  duty  hastened,  too,  all  such  as  marked  with  execration  the 
(iiglit  of  the  Due  d’Alen^on, — La  Roche  du  Maine,  the  Duke’s  lieuten¬ 
ant  ;  Clement  de  IMarot,  France’s  poet,  who  w'as  in  the  Due  d’Alcn- 
yon  s  retinue  ;  and  the  gallant  De  Fleuranges,  who  had  vainly  striven 
to  change  his  purpose.  These  and  others  of  the  French  King’s  gen¬ 
tlemen  closed  around  his  {KTson,  and  renewed  the  struggle.  The 
lance-knights  w’erc  repulsed,  the  bow-men  bt^aten  down ;  Pescara  was 
wounded  and  unhors^ :  Laiinoy,  eager  for  his  safety,  was  charged 
and  Ix'atcn  back  ;  w'hen  the  other  imjierial  leaders  hastened  to  the  s{K>t 
with  their  divisions,  DeGuasto,  and  Castaldo,  and  De  Leyva  from  Pavia. 

.  No  alternative  remained  to  the  high-spirited  monarch,  but  to 

sell  his  life  as  dearly  us  possible..  Surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  con¬ 
course  of  the  enemy,  he  slew'  six  of  the  assailants  w’ho  adventured  to 
attack  him.  He  got  out  of  the  press,  but  was  followed  by  four 
S|)anish  musqueteers,  w'ho,  attracted  by  his  dress  and  collar,  called 
upon  him  to  surrender.  The  King  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
yielding  to  the  common  soldiers ;  he  returned  no  answ'or,  but  sought 
to  pass  along.  One  of  them  struck  his  horse  with  the  butt-end  of  nis 
musquet,  and  the  king  fell,  insensible  for  a  while,  beneath  the  dying 
animal.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  241-^. 

The  accidental  arrival  of  an  officer  saved  the  life  of  Francis; 
and  the  first  who  recognized  the  royal  prize,  was  de  Pomperant,  the 
friend  of  Rourbon,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  perilous 
flight  from  Chantilly,  when  the  Constable  passed  as  his  valet. 
Francis  naturally  refused  to  yield  his  sword  to  hia  revolted  sub¬ 
ject,  and  Pomperant  summoned  to  the  spot  Lannoy,  viceroy  of 
Naples,  who  received  it  on  his  knees.  The  Constable  soon  ar¬ 
rived,  his  sword  yet  dripping  with  French  blood  ;  and  when  his 
request  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  king  was  denied,  moved  to 
tears,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ‘  Alas,  sir,  if  my  counsel  had 
been  followed,  neither  should  you  have  been  in  this  estate, 
nor  had  so  much  blood  of  the  French  nobility  been  shed  as 
stains  the  fields  of  Italy.'  ‘  I  must  have  patience,'  said  the  king, 
casting  his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  ‘  since  fortune  has  deserted  me !' 

After  this  memorable  and  disastrous  battle.  Sir  John  Russell, 
on  the  departure  of  Rourbon  from  (tenoa,  commenced  his  return 
to  England.  While  in  Rologna,  through  which  city  he  directed 
bis  route,  a  plot  was  formed  to  seize  and  send  him  prisoner  to 
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Pnris  :  tlie  attempt  was  happily  clotectwl  and  fnistratnl  hy  thetd. 
dress  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  held  the  rank  of  an  inferior  officer 
in  the  army  of  the  (^mstahlc.  Under  colour  of  ix'rsuai.ling  a  quiet 
submission  to  arrest,  Cromwell  induced  Sir  John  hastily  to 
change  garments  with  a  menial,  and  thus,  undiscovered,  they 
reached  Mantua.  (Jratitude  induced  the  knight  to  present  hu 
deliverer  to  Wolsey,  and  from  being  the  steward  of  the  cardinal,  he 
rost*  to  fame  and  a  peerage. 

A  second  and  a  third  mission  ])roved  the  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  Sir  John  Russell  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  first  On 
the  restoration  i»f  Francis  to  liberty,  the  Red  of  Justice  he  imme¬ 
diately  assemhliHl,  harked  hy  the  voice  of  his  noldes  and  people, 
rejected  the  sti])ulations  that  had  l)een  made  the  price,  and  declared 
that,  as  extorted,  they  were  not  binding,  even  in  ftro  nnnicienfiie, 
'File  Knglish  minister,  disap^minted  in  his  expectations  from 
('harles,  was  ready  to  throw  his  influence  into  the  other  scale. 
I'he  PojH',  the  cause  of  the  renewal  of  the  war,  conferred  on  the 
alliance  of  Rome,  England,  I'ranee,  Milan,  and  Venice,  the 
high-sounding  title  of  ‘  the  Holy  League  of  Italy’;  that  league 
which  was  destined  to  bring  the  sword  of  Rourhon  on  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  St.  Reter,  and  to  consign  the  Eternal  ('ity  to  rapine 
more  unsparing  than  the  worst  fury  of  the  Goths. 

'  Uiulor  pagjin  Home/  says  Mr.  WifTi'n,  *  the  cause  of  this  impnd- 
ing  attack,  similar  in  its  fury  and  subsequent  atrocity  to  those  savage 
innnuls  of  the  (toths  and  Iluns,  which  broke  down  its  gigantic  fabric, 
would  naturally  have  been  termed  Necessity,  the  goddess,  and,  os 
Euripides  always  represtmts  her,  the  omnipotent  controller  of  all  hu¬ 
man  destiny.  Rut  under  Rapal  Rome,  whose  frame,  in  the  {HTson  of 
its  mitred  hienirch,  received  thereby  a  sh(K,*k  which  it  has  never  since 
rt»coven*il,  the  agi*ncy  hy  which  it  was  produced  deserves  a  name 
more  truly  consistent  with  the  representations  of  our  sacred  faith.  The 
gathered  tempest  already  hung  U|)on  the  Ai>ennines.  If  considered 
in  its  courst?  as  the  minister  of  chastisement  to  the  crimes,  the  luxu- 
rii^,  the  fearful  blasphemies,  and  persi'cutiuns  of  a  hundred  |K)ntiffri 
it  w’ill  Ik*  regarded,  certainly  with  curiosity  and  interest,  but  with 
none  of  that  sacred  pity  which  often  attaches  to  the  desolation  and  the 
woes  of  suffering  sUites.*  Vol.  I.  p.  2lf2. 

During  these  events.  Sir  John  was  active  in  Italy;  and  his 
ciforts  to  infuse  vigour  into  the  vacillating  policy  of  Pope  (’Ic- 
inent  wert'  such,  that,  wc  arc  told,  on  his  quitting  the  papal 
court,  he  ‘  let\  lK*hind  him  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians,  equal 
‘  estimation  and  regret.'  His  letters  to  Wolsey  express  the  wish 
of  the  Romans,  that  the  tiara  were  already  on  the  brows  of  the 
ambitious  priest :  had  such  been  the  case,  the  sack  of  Rome 
would  hardly  have  occurri'd.  The  minister  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
would  not  have  s|K‘nt  the  very  moments  of  the  storm  in  ‘  pros- 
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trate  prayer/  or  rather  abject  fear  before  the  bigb  altar  of  St. 
I'eter. 

The  fall  of  the  great  cardinal  produced  no  check  in  the  tide 
of  honour  flowing  towards  Sir  John  Russell,  now  comptroller  of 
the  household.  Cromwell,  his  deliverer  at  Bologna,  in  the  year 
15*31,  was  knighted,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council;  and  Mr. 
Witfen  remarks,  that  the  honours  of  Sir  John,  his  earliest  patron, 
kept  pace  with  his  own  preferment.  In  the  abrogation  of  the 
Pope's  supremacy,  and  the  consequent  visitation  of  the  abbeys, 
the  latter  was  the  principal  counsellor  and  agent.  The  Author 
of  the  Memoirs  ably  vindicates  Sir  John  from  the  charge.s 
brought  against  him,  by  Burke,  of  greedy  plunder  of  church 
property,  based  on  the  simple  fact  of  his  subsequent  enjoyment 
of  monastic  lands.  The  only  abbey,  on  the  contrary,  that  was 
completely  spared,  that,  namely  of  Peterborough,  which  was 
converted  into  a  bishopric,  we  And  under  the  protection  of  Sir 
John  Russell. 

This  truly  great  man  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  |>eeragc 
under  the  titles  of  Baron  Russell  of  Chenies,  and  l^arl  of  Bed¬ 
ford.  For  the  sequel  of  his  history,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  volumes  before  us.  Of  this  veteran  statesman,  ‘  by  the  an- 
‘  nalists  of  his  time  emphatically  termed  the  Gentle  and  the 
‘  Good,’  it  is  stated  that,  besides  being  a  j^cat  encourager  of 
literature,  ‘  he  wrote  two  Latin  treatises  himself,  which  prove 
*  his  attainments  in  Divine  truth,  viz.  one  volume  on  the  Rights 
‘  due  to  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  and  another  of 
‘  Comments  mi  the  Canticles  T  His  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  private  chapel  attached  to  the  parish  church  of  (’henies 
in  Buckinghamshire,  ‘  which  had  received  the  dust  of  many 
‘  knights  and  warriors  of  the  Cheney  family,  and  which  yet 
‘  contains  some  of  their  antique  and  mutilated  cfligics.’  The 
manor  of  Chenies  had  l>een  the  property  of  that  family  ever 
since  the  sixth  of  Edward  I.  It  came  to  the  I^arl  of  Bc<lford  b^ 
his  marriage  with  the  heiress,  and  was  fonnerly  conveyed  to  their 
son  by  the  heir  male  of  its  ancient  propriettir.  The  village  of 
Chenies  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  kingdom,  and  a 
degree  of  romance  still  lingers  about  tbe  remains  of  ‘  tbe  Great 
‘  House,’  the  millenarian  oak,  and  the  ‘  proud  chap|>elle.’ 
Strange  stories  are  whispered  among  the  villagers,  of  the  sounds 
that  have  been  heard  in  untenanted  rooms,  of  the  mailed  flgure 
that  has  been  seen  guarding  the  last  repose  of  the  ancient  earls,  and 
the  shadows  which  yet  flit  around  the  aged  tree.  1  he  age  of 
intellect  laughs  to  scorn  the  nocturnal  terrors  of  the  olden  time. 
The  drudging  goblin  has  departed  from  the  homesteads  of 
land,  and  the  last  Halloween  ha.s  resounded  with  the  elfin  mirth 
of  northern  fays.  But  local  suiicrstition  of  a  milder  and  leas 
irrational  character  blends  with  the  indefinite  feelings  produced 
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by  tbc  domestic  architecture  of  oilier  days, — those  legends  in 
bnck  or  stone ;  a  su|>erstition  to  which  the  imagination  loves  to 
surrender  itself,  and  which  reason  finds  it  sometimes  diflicult  to 
resist,  'riie  sylvan  beauties  of  Chenies  arc  well  adapted  to 
cherish  these  fWdings.  'I'lie  present  exemplary  Rector,  Lord 
Wriothesley  Russell,  the  eldest  son  of  His  Grace  of  Ih  dford  by 
his  present  Dutchess,  now  occu])ics  the  elegant  modern  parsonage 
which  confronts  the  venerable  remains  of  the  long  descried  Hall 
of  the  ('heneys.  We  know  not  whether  he  will  have  nerve 
enough  to  maintain  his  residence  there  so  near  the  slumbering 
relics  of  bis  ancestry  ;  but  if  so,  he  may  perhaps  succeed  in  dis¬ 
charging  the  functions  of  an  exorcist. 

The  golden  age  of  yueen  Klizaln'lli  witnessed  the  elevation 
of  Sir  William  Russell  to  the  post  of  Lord  l)e])uty  of  Ire¬ 
land.  'i'he  fame  of  his  military  talent  preceded  his  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  choice  gave  great  annoyance 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  which  anticipated  in  consc(|uence  a  s|)eedy 
check  to  the  Irish  tumults.  Ireland,  never  totally  sulKlued, 
and  divided,  within  the  pale,  by  the  feuds  of  its  Knglish  lords, 
had  Wen  drained  of  the  greater  part  of  these  hated  ])ro- 
])rictors  by  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  'I'lie  native  'chieftains, 
who  had  Wen  driven  to  the  mountains,  seized  the  o])portunity, 
and  descended,  at  the  head  of  their  warlike  septs,  to  regain  the 
inheritance  of  their  ancestors.  Some  of  the  settlers  were  ex- 
|H*lled ;  others  were  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Irish;  and 
others  became  identified  with  them,  and  took  ])art  in  their  revolts, 
'riie  frequent  change  of  governor  caused  a  constant  vacillation  in 
Irish  |M>licy,  and  the  result  was  the  increase  of  the  disorders. 

Hugh,  baron  of  Dungannon,  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
the  Knglish,  was  rewarded  with  the  title  and  estates  of  the  at¬ 
tainted  I'.arl  of  Tyrone.  ‘  Rut,'  says  Mr.  Wiffeii,  ‘  his  heart  in 
‘  every  h»rtune  remained  w  holly  Irisli :  he  was  no  sooner  ptissessed 
'  of  this  dominion,  than  be  abandoned  his  imagination  to  the  same 
‘  bright  but  fatal  visions  of  kingly  indejK'iulence  w  hich  had  roust'd 
‘  his  haughty  ancestry  to  arms.  In  the  words  of  S|H*ncer,  “  the 
‘  frozen  Snake,  warmed  by  these  compassions,  soon  W'gan  to  hiss, 
‘and  threaten  danger  to  his  benefactress.'"  He  assumed  the 
proscrilu'd  but  magic  title  of  O'Neale,  and  induced  the  other 
native  chieftains  of  Ulster  to  join  him  in  a  confederation  to 
preserve  inviolate  their  religious  and  civil  liWrty.  Rut,  though 
nis  plans  were  laid,  he  by  no  means  thought  it  ex|H*dient  to  throw 
oH'at  once  the  mask;  and  the  Knglish  Ciovernment  was  long  the 
du|>e  of  his  dissimulation.  In  pursuance  of  this  wily  policy, 
Tyrone  apjieared  among  the  Knglish  troo])s  on  the  premature  in- 
iurreclion  of  Maeguire  of  Kermanagh,  and  then,  withdrawing 
from  the  camp  as  though  in  consetpience  of  a  wound  he  had 
receivctl,  sent  secretly  hi.s  brother  Cormac  with  assistance  to  the 
confederates.  Such  was  the  character  of  Tyrone,  who,  on  the 
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landing  of  Sir  William  llussell,  repaired  to  the  new  Deputy  with 
all  due  professions  of  loyalty,  and  attributed  his  late  disadWtion 
to  tlie  injustice  of  the  former  governor.  Sir  William's  vote  for 
the  detention  of  the  formidable  earl  was  over-ruled  in  the  council, 
and  'rvrone  was  accordingly  dismissed,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  yueen.  To  a  letter  of  reprimand  to  the  council,  Kliial>cth 
added  with  her  own  hand  the  postscript :  — 

‘  “  (icmhI  Will, — 

Let  n(»t  others*  neglect  of  what  they  should,  make  you 
for  company  do  what  is  not  fit;  and,  oImwc  all  things,  hold  up  the 
dignity  of  a  king’s  rule,  which  more  consists  in  awe  than  lilnTty,  which 
honours  more  a  prince  than  fears  a  traitor,  (nnl  bless  you  and  send 
von  mend  what  hath  been  amiss.***  Vol.  II.  p.  24. 

Hesides  this  indomitable  rebel  and  his  Ulster  confederates, 
the  Knglish  pale  was  harassed  by  Pheagh  M^IIugh,  a  kind  of 
frtr-lmoting  chicflain,  between  a  robber  and  a  nobleman,  against 
whom  Sir  William  made  an  expedition  in  the  January  succei'ding 
his  arrival,  under  colour  of  a  hunting  journey. 

‘  As  he  entered  the  defile  of  Glendaloch,  he  must  have  been  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  wild  and  savage  nature  of  the  spot.  The  valley 
was  shut  in,  as  has  Ix'en  said,  by  mountains,  whose  vast  |HT|H'ndicular 
height  threw  it  into  ghMiin,  and  w'hose  very  sumniits,  being  oivered 
either  with  brown  heath  or  sable  peat,  refiected  but  a  pale  disustrous 
light,  even  when  the  sunshine  streamed  the  brightest  <ui  them.  On 
liis  left,  russet  with  nippices  of  oak,  rose  Lagdutf  and  Derrylwwn  ; 
between  which  a  swoln  cataract  descendetl,  filling  the  region  with  its 
nwr,  us,  in  concert  with  munv  others,  it  leaped  fnun  crag  to  crag  to 
meet  the  (ilendula,  a  mountain  stream,  which,  after  feeding  one  of 
the  two  loughs  which  give  the  glen  its  name,  lH*comes,  on  its  junction 
with  the  (ilendusan,  the  more  spacious  Avonmore,  its  w'aters  spanned 
by  a  bridge  of  three  arches.  These  loughs.  Superstition  had  in  earlier 
ages  peopled  with  evil  spirits  and  fierce  serpents  ;  but  the  holy  an« 
ch(»rite,  St.  Kevin,  fixing  his  alwHle  In'side  it,  had  long  since  exorciM*d 
them  by  his  prayers  and  miracles.  In  the  g«>rge  of  the  glen,  to  the 
height  of  ninety  fi*et,  soared  one  of  those  mysterious  round  towers 
for  which  Ireland  is  remarkable ;  and  up  and  down  the  valley  were 
the  ivied  ruins  of  oratories,  churches,  richly  sculptured  shrines,  and 
abb<*ys,  that  had  been  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  kinm*,— melancholy 
relics  of  those  Seven  Churches  which  rendered  (flendaloch  so  famous, 
when  the  pe4»pled  city  in  its  l)osoin  was  in  Hourishing  existence,  and 
the  faithful  from  all  parts  of  the  island  crowded  to  its  TcamjuiU  na 
Slcrllifr,  for  shrift,  for  |)enance,  or  devotion.  In  the  face  of  a  precipice, 
formerly  horrid  with  a  wilderness  of  w<mm1,  w'hich  overhung  the  deep 
waters  of  the  lake,  the  eye  might  still  reci^nise  the  cavern  which  the 
^aint  had  scinijhmI  out  with  his  own  hands  for  his  oratory  and  dormitory 
during  the  austerities  of  I^nt.  Hut  the  fisher  of  I^ichnahanlan  had 
h»ng  a*ase<l  to  listen  to  the  “  chantisd  hymn,**  and  to  be  amused  during 
the  solitary  hours  of  darkness  with  “  the  tapered  rites  **  that  had  once 
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cheemi  the  piles  within  its  precincts.  The  glory  of  the  saint  had 
vanishetl,  when  the  apparition  of  the  Angl<»-Nonnan  came  ;  and  the 
sanctuary  <»f  (rlenduloch  liail  now'  for  centuries  la^n  know'n  only  as 
the  haunt  of  outlaws,  and  the  scene  where  more  outrages  and  murders 
were  t>erT>etrated  than  in  any  other  siMit  of  Irish  land.' 

Vol.  IL,  pp.  24— 26. 

'Phe  cx|H'dition  was  unsuccessful ;  but  a  second  captured  the 
brothers,  and  a  third,  the  wife  and  sister,  of  the  daring  M‘Hugh. 
'Tyrone  at  length  unveiled  his  designs  in  the  North ;  and  the 
nxpiest  of  the  Ueputy  for  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  odiccr, 
prmured  him  a  rival  in  Sir  .lohn  Norris.  This  otticer  was  in¬ 
clined  t<»  a  milder  line  of  proceedings  than  ex])eriencc  had  led 
Sir  William  llussell  to  adopt;  and  his  representations,  influencing 
the  Knglish  court,  which  in  consiM^ucnce  did  not  send  the  supplies 
rtHjuisite  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  induced  the  Deputy 
to  solicit  his  recall.  Klizalieth,  after  his  resignation,  saw  too  late 
the  advantage  lost.  A  sense  of  the  correctness  of  his  views  ‘  was 
‘  forceil  u]H>n  her  by  each  fresh  despatch  from  Ireland,  where 
*  'Tyrone  broke  loose  from  every  treaty  by  which  he  had  l)een 
‘  lK)und,  and  rejected  every  proposal  for  accommodation.'*  Sir 
John  Norris  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  never  recovered 
the  Idow. 

We  an*  in  tlanger  of  lieing  tempteil  to  extend  this  article  more 
than  our  limits  will  allow,  by  the  high  interest  of  parts  of  these 
volumes;  particularly  by  that  portion  of  the  narrative  which 
brings  Indon*  us  the  ch>sing  career  of  the  great  Lord  Uussell. 
Of  him,  the  Hoiuse  of  C'ommons  reconled  its  opinion,  that  he 
was  ‘  wrongfully  attainted  and  convicted;**  and  Mr.  W'iffen 
({notes  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  when  his  ‘  memory  shall  cease 
‘  to  Ik*  an  object  of  respect  and  veneration,  it  nxiuires  no  spirit 
‘  of  {m){»hesy  to  foretell  that  English  liberty  will  he  fast  ap- 
^  pn>aching  to  its  final  consummation.'* 

'Thest*  .Sleinoirs  of  the  House  of  Russell  will  entitle  Mr.  \Viffcn 
to  the  character,  as  well  of  a  pains-taking  ;intiquary,  as  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  scholar.  'The  latter  distinction  he  had  already  attained;  and 
the  extracts  we  have  given  would  In?  sullicient  to  shew  that  he  is 
worthy  of  his  reputation.  As  regards  his  antiquarian  researches, 
we  have  already  alludtHl  to  his  own  mcxlest  account  of  his  labours. 
'The  aid  lM)th  of  the  artist  and  of  the  herald  has  been  called  in, 
with  an  (H’casional  strain  from  the  lyre  of  the  'Translator  of  Tasso. 
It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Widen  to  add,  that  he  has  avoided  one 
fault  so  frequent  in  biographical  narrations.  He  has  not  bored 
us  with  the  Uusm'IIs.  lie  does  not  make  Home  fall,  in  order  that 
the  English  charge  (P affairca  may  have  an  op|H>rtunity  of  dis¬ 
playing  his  diplomatic  talent.  A  man  of  real  rank  and  standing 
can  afford  to  (lis|H'nM.'  ^(ith  that  {K'tty  {iride  which  is  necessary  to 
supiKirt  the  digiiitv  of  a  parevnu,  'The  name  of  .Russell  is  so 
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conncctod  with  the  annals,  and  with  the  glorioiu  pages  of  the 
annals,  of  England,  that  there  is  no  need  to  force  it  on  the 
reader's  attention.  Nor  has  Mr.  W.,  with  one  exeepdon  we 
think,  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Uussell  with  regard  to  James  II. 
and  the  1  Vince  of  Orange,  been  misled  into  forming  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  characters  touched  on  in  his  memoir.  I'he  pro¬ 
cess  of  writing  the  life  of  any  individual  has  a  tendency  to  Mind 
or  bias  the  judgement.  £ver>'  thing  is  looked  at  in  one  aspect, 
that  of  its  l>earing  on  the  personal  interests  of  the  hero  of  the 
narrative;  and  this  must  have  the  effect  of  increasing  his  ima- 
ginaiy  importance.  I'hen  the  feelings  become  insensibly  en¬ 
gaged  ;  op]Yonents  are  looked  on  as  enemies,  enemies  as  perse¬ 
cutors  ;  crimes  as  misfortunes,  misfortunes  as  the  result  of  per- 
stvution ;  till  the  personage  comt*s  forth  from  his  biographer's 
alembic  with  a  characurr,  gimius,  and  reputation  that  neither 
himself  nor  his  friends  could  for  a  moment  have  attributed  to 
him.  Mr.  AViffen  has,  we  think,  satisfactorily  avoided  this 
sfHH‘i(*s  of  exaggeration,  and  his  representations  are  biassed  as 
little  as  possible  by  political  opinion  or  party  spirit ;  although 
his  attachment  is  not  concf*aled  to  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liliertv,  of  which  it  is  the  nobli^st  distinction  of  the 
noble  family  of  Hussell  to  have  been  the  steady,  hereditary 
friends  and  powerful  8Up]H)rter8. 

Art.  Ill.  A  X(fi'  Tranxlatiim  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Aftoitie  to 
the  liomauSf  with  a  Comtneniarp,  uiid  an  Ap|>eiidix  <if  varMHis 
Dlssertutioiis.  lly  the  Rev.  Moses  Htuurt,  M.A.  Profcasor  of 
Sacn»d  Literuture  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  in  the 
State  of  Mussuchusi'tth.  Republished,  by  up)H)inttuent  of  the  Au¬ 
thor,  with  Prefaces  and  an  Index,  under  the  cure  of  John  Pye 
Smith,  D.l).,  and  £.  Henderson,  Doct.  Philos.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv. 
o(i3.  London,  Um. 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Homans,  the  first  in  order  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  printed  editions  and  inanuHcripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  roost  important  of  his 
writings,  is,  in  resfiect  to  some  {Hirticulars  of*  its  critical  history, 
attended  w  ith  less  of  difficulty  than  most  of*  the  Epistles  which 
follow  it.  The  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  written,  may  be 
fixed  with  a  high  degree  of  probability.  The  latter,  indeed,  can 
scarcely  bt'  said  to  lie  doubdul,  since,  from  a  comparisuD  of  paa- 
sag(*K,  it  may  be  determined  as  satisfactorily  as  points  of  this 
kind  are  capable  of  lieing  settled,  that  it  was  sent  to  tl»e  Chriit- 
ians  at  Rome,  from  Corinth.  Its  date  is  generally  fixed  to  tlie 
year  a.d.  57,  when  the  Apostle  quitted  (.'oriiith  for  the  last  time, 
being  alniut  to  visit  Jerusidetn,  with  the  contributions  which  liad 
been  made  in  Macedonia  aud  Achaia  fur  the  relief  of  the  poor 
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converts  in  Judoa.  Hut  it’,  in  respect  to  date  and  ])lace,  tliii 
lilpistle  is  more  free  from  difliculties  than  otlier  portions  of  the 
A|H)Ktle'8  writings,  there  are  other  circumstances,  in  regard  to 
which  we  have  less  information,  and  more  contracted  means  of 
furminf?  a  judgement,  than  we  obtain  in  our  study  of  tlie  other 
epistles  which  lK*ar  his  name.  'I'hese  were,  for  tlie  most  ])art, 
address'd  to  ('hristian  communities  with  which  the  A]>ostle  had 
had  |H*rsonal  intercourse,  either  as  their  founder,  or  as  having 
exercised  his  ministrx’  among  them.  In  writing  to  the  churches 
of  (lalatia,  to  the  (’hristian  converts  at  (’orinth  and  Kphesus, 
and  to  the  I'hessalonians,  and  the  l)elievers  at  (’olosse,  he  was 
communicating  with  societies  with  whose  circumstances  lie  was 
well  ai'qiiainUHl,  and  to  whom  he  sustained  a  direct  relation  as  a 
sfiiritual  instructor.  From  the  details  which  are  furnished  in 
the  epistles  themsidves  as  sent  to  these  (’hristian  bodies,  and 
from  the  Apostolic  History  <»f  Luke,  the  com]ianion  of  Haul 
through  manv  scenes  of  his  travels  and  ministry,  we  obtain  avail¬ 
able  means  i)f  learning  the  state  of  the  dilferent  communities,  the 
circumslanct‘s  in  which  thev  originated,  and  the  individuals  by 
whose  exertions  thev  were  constituted.  And  these  particulars 
are  of  no  inconsiderable  utility  in  assisting  us  to  obtain  explana¬ 
tion  of  many  ]>as.sages  in  the  epistles,  which  might  otherwise  lie 
left  in  obscurity.  In  respect,  howc'ver,' to  the  l‘',])istle  to  the 
Homans,  the  external  and  collateral  aids  which,  in  some  of  the 
other  cases,  are  so  abundant,  as  sources  of  instruction,  fail  us. 
Of  the  slate  i»f  (’hristianity  at  Home,  we  have  no  early  historical 
accounts.  In  the  Acts  of  the  A|H»stles,  no  record  appears  of 
transactions  relating  to  the  (’hrisiians  in  the  city  of  the  (’jcsars. 
'I'lie  A|H»stle  himself,  at  the  date  of  his  I'.pistle  to  tlie  Ho¬ 
mans,  had  not  lieen  amongst  them  ;  and  nothing  occurs  in  any 
)>arl  of  it,  from  which  wc  might  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusions  ill  resjK'ct  to  the  inlroduction  of  the  religion  of  (’hrisl 
among  them. 

'I'liere  is  a  >trange  account  in  h’usehius  (Fccles.  His.  Lib.  ii. 
1  L),  of  Simon  Magus  coming  to  Home  after  his  discomliturc  by 
the  A|H»sile  Peter  in  .ludea,  and  succeeiliiig  by  demoniacal 
agency  in  gaining  the  aihniration  of  the  iiihahitaiits  of  the  city, 
who  worshi}>|K.Hl  him  as  a  gml,  till  Peter  arrived.  That  AjHistle, 
by  the  |K)wer  of  his  preacliing,  vaiupiished  the  impostor  a  second 
time,  who  imintxliately  destroyed  himself.  'I'he  reign  of  (’lau- 
dius  is  tissigiu^l  as  the  time  when  these  transactions  occurretl; 
and  the  whole  pur|H»rt  of  it  conveys  the  imtion,  that  Peter  s  re¬ 
sidence  at  Home  as  a  pre.ieher  wiis  of  siune  duration.  It  suits 
the  pretensions  of  the  Homaiiists  to  make  the  In'st  of  every 
traditionary  and  Icgeiulary  report ;  and  the  account  of  Peter's 
coming  to  Home,  which  Fusehiiis  has  inserted  in  the  second 
book  of  his  history,  is  iu»t  more  e.xtraordinarv  than  are  siime 
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t>thcr  of  his  douilfi.  Rut  tho  acomint  is  entitled  U>  no  ereilit. 

It  Ivtrs  throupliout  a  fahulous  eomplexion,  and  has  been  rejected 
hv  almost  all  sober  critics.  It  would,  however,  in  our  opinion, 
he  difficult  to  shew  why  this  narrative  should  be  exiHinged 
frtmi  the  pacres  of  hiUsebius,  or  rejected  as  spurious  and  s>me 
others  of  his  represen tati(»ns  retained  as  true  ones,  Peter  was 
not,  it  would  fully  s(»em,  tlie  founder  of  the  I'hurch  at  Home. 

It  was  in  a  flourishing  state  before  the  time  of  Paul's  arrival. 
No  one  of  the  Apostles  had  probably  ever  visited  it  ^rrcviouslv 
to  that  p(*riml.  But  of  its  rise,  and  the  first  promulgation  <if 
the  Christian  doctrine  to  its  inhabitants,  we  can  only  frame  con¬ 
jectures. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  new 
dex-trine  by  which  the  regeneration  of  the  w  orld  is  to  be  accom- 
)>li>hed,  could  remain  concealed  from  the  inhabitants  of  Home. 
Intercourse  with  the  provinces  was  constant;  and  the  changes 
which  were  p(‘rpetuully  <K*curring,  as  commerce,  and  civil  and 
military  calls  were  regarded,  would  nect'ssarily  bring  many  of  the 
Homan  people  into  accpiaintance  w  ith  the  teacliers  and  disciples 
of  the  (^hristian  faith.  Many,  on  their  return  from  the  provinces, 
would  continue  to  profess  the  faith  which  they  had  retrt'ivc^d. 
Among  the  attendants  who  heard  PcUt's  discourse'  (Acts  ii.)  at 
the  Pentecostal  ft'stival,  were  strangers  of  Home,  dews  and  prose¬ 
lytes.  This  was  in  a.  i>.  83,  from  which  time  to  the  ]MTi*id  of 
Paul's  first  arrival  at  Rome,  more  than  twenty  years  had  elapsctd; 
and  in  this  time  there  w  as  ample  space  for  a  considerable  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  (*hristiun  community  in  the  imfierial  city.  'Phere  is 
nothing  c(*nainly  of  u  decisive  nature,  from  which  we  can  deduce 
fact,  that  the  C’hristian  Homan  converts  to  whom  J^aul's 
epistle  is  uddrcHsed,  were  vert’  numerous.  I'lieir  faith,  indiHKl, 
was  s])okeii  of’  evervw  here ;  but  a  small  boci(»ty  may  Inteome  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  principles  and  practice.  I'he  ver\’  numerous 
salutations,  however,  in  the  close  of  the  K}»istle  would  Het?m  to 
afford  u  presumption,  that  where  so  many  id  the  community  of 
Ulievers  at  Rome  were  known  to  the  A}K»stle,  the  society  was  of 
considerable  extent ;  and  no  other  evidence  is  necessar}’  to  shew 
its  importance,  than  the  epistle  w  hicb  be  addressed  to  them. 

Many  Kup]iositions  have  Inren  ventured  by  exjiositoTK,  who  have 
been  anxious  to  discover  the  ciccasitm  aud  reasons  of  the  Afiustle’s 
writing  to  the  Homans,  which  it  WDuld  lie  tedious  to  refieat,  and 
from  the  hest  of  whicli  nothing  of  real  moment  could  be  obtained 
for  the  elucidation  of’  the  contents  of  his  j:lpistle  iiiscTiUfd  to 
them.  We  know  that  the  cuininunity  of  C’brihtians  at  Home  was 
comjioKtrd  tif  Jews  and  Gentiles;  but  whether  any  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  in  the  A}>uHtle's  view  ,  when  he  introduced  thuae 
discourses  which  constitute  the  |)eeuliarity  of  this  hook,  we  are 
not  able  to  decide.  Difl’erences  of  opinion  and  grounds  of  dis- 
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scnsion  no  doubt  existed  in  the  eburch  at  Rome,  as  they  did  in 
the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  the 
mixed  profession  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  converts.  But  the  very 
remarkable  ])ortions  of  the  Epistle  to  which  we  have  referred, 
cannot  he  accounted  for  by  any  assiguable  variations  in  principle 
or  in  practice,  which  distin^ished  the  Christians  at  Rome  from 
their  brethren  in  other  countries. 

The  materials  usually  considered  as  pro])er  for  an  Introduction 
(Proletpofiena)  are,  in  res|)ect  to  this  K])istle,  very  scanty.  Its 
genuineness  has  been  almost  universally  acknowledged.  The  few 
who  op|H)sed  it  in  the  early  times,  rejected  it  much  for  the  same 
reason  that  Luther  discarded  the  Epistle  of  James,  namely,  dis¬ 
like  of  its  doctrines.  In  recent  times,  objections  have  l)een  ad¬ 
duced  against  the  last  two  chapters;  and  thefierman  critics  have 
employed  themselves  in  constructing  some  very  curious  hypo- 
theses  to  account  for  them.  A  sutlicient  notice  of  these  will  l)e 
found  in  the  Introduction  to  the  present  volume. 

There  are  hosts  of  ex]K>sitors  who  have  treated  in  the  way  of 
commentary,  Imth  critical  and  ])ractical,  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ;  but  the  works  are  not  very  numerous  to  which  a  well- 
informed  and  judicious  instructor  would  direct  the  inquiring  who 
would  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  most  eligible  means  of 
studying  its  contents.  Chrysostom  has  thirty-two  homilies  on 
this  Epistle,  replete  with  passages  of  great  beauty.  Calvin  will 
not  fail  to  Ik?  used  and  recommended  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  acuteness  and  judiciousness  as  a  commentator,  though 
they  may  not  be  prepared  to  call  him  ‘  master.'*  Whitby  and 
Macknight  re(|uire  a  careful  reader,  but  they  are  valuable  to 
a  student  who  knows  how  to  make  use  of  them  with  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Of  this  very  important  hut  difTicult  book,  the  Translation  and 
Exposition  Indore  us  will  not  fail  of  l)eing  welcomed  by  every 
theological  scholar  who  is  desirous  of  being  sup])lied  with  the 
best  critical  aids  in  his  study  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the 
high  reputation  of  the  learned  Author  will  prepare  him  fully  to 
appreciate  its  value.  From  the  instructions  and  suggestions  con- 
taiiHxl  in  these  pages,  a  person  must  lie  already  thoroughly  fur- 
nishiHl  as  a  divine,  and  complete  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  a 
philologist,  who  does  not  derive  advantage  for  which  he  will  feel 
grateful  to  the  Author.  Mr.  Stuart  has  evidently  liestowcd,  as 

•  We  are  happy  t<i  n<»tice  a  new  translation  of  (’alvin  s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans,  hv  Francis  Sihson,  A.B.,  which 
has  just  issiuhI  from  the  press.  We  shall  take  an  early  opj>ortunity 
re|)urtiiig  resjHvting  its  execution.  The  neglect  which,  hitherto,  Cal¬ 
vin’s  ex{)asitory  writings  have  met  w  ith,  is  not  creditable  to  English 
divines. 
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he  professes  to  have  done,  much  patient  labour  in  his  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  lK>ok  wliich  he  has  attempte<l  to  illustrate  in  this 
‘  Commentary and  he  has  not  sent  it  forth  without  enabling 
everv  reader  to  pronounce  from  the  materials  Indore  him,  on  his 
qualifications  for  an  undertaking  of  tliis  nature,  and  on  the  ability 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  Of  the  Author's 
deep  interest  in  the  subjects  which  he  has  discussed,  no  one  can 
fail  to  perceive  the  proofs,  in  the  minute  and  careful  attention 
nhieh  every  passage  of  importance  has  receivinl  at  his  hands. 
His  anxiety  to  preserve  others  from  error  and  misn))prehension  is 
evinced  by  the  cautious  spirit  with  which,  as  a  guide  to  truth,  he 
advances  towards  his  conclusions,  and  in  the  reasonings  by  which, 
as  so  many  way-marks,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  tind  follow  him  in 
his  ])rogre8s.  That  those  who  should  follow  him  would  always  be 
conducted  to  the  desirable  verity,  is  more  tlian  we  are  disposed 
either  to  ])resunic  or  to  report ;  but,  as  he  never  makes  demands 
of  submission  or  deference  to  authority,  the  cases  which  suggest 
doubt  and  hesitation,  are  always  to  Ik*  ])erceived.  If  we  do  not 
find  that  our  resting-place  is  truth,  we  obtain,  at  every  pause, 
the  means  of  renewing,  with  advantage,  our  inquiries  after  it. 
Mr.  Stuart  is  not  a  theological  dogmatist  or  sectarian.  He 
does  not,  at  the  commencement  of  his  remarks,  declare  himself 
in  favour  of  an  adopted  system,  and  then  labour,  at  all  hazards, 
to  maintain  it.  There  is  ])robably  no  system,  numerous  and 
various  as  systems  are,  with  which  his  opinions  would  l>e  found 
constantly, in  agreement.  His  modes  of  thinking  and  his  decla¬ 
rations  of  sentiment  arc  those  of  an  independent  mind. 

'i'he  present  edition  of  Mr.  Stuart's  work  is  printed  under  the 
care  of  the  English  ])ublishcrs,  in  conformity  with  the  express 
appointment  of  the  Author,  and  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  religious  public  of  this  country,  by  l)rs.  J.  1*.  Smith  and  E. 
Henderson,  from  whose  preface  we  extract  the  following  recom¬ 
mendatory  paragraphs. 

‘  I  shall  be  excused  for  taking  upon  me  to  say,  that  this  V(»luine 
will  he  found  especially  useful  to  students  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  to  young  ministers.  Besides  the  more  obvious  qualities  of  a 
valuable  hiwik,  it  furnishes  a  course  of  practical  lessons,  and  is  itself 
an  ample  illustration,  upon  the  indispensable  rule  of  solid  exixmition, 
that  we  should  posw'ss  our  minds  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  design  of  an  argumentative  work,  and  of  the  sco|)c  of  the  larger 
parts  which  compose  the  whole,  and  are  subordinate  to  its  nitimatc 
end  ;  and  that  the  resolution  of  sentences,  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  clauses  and  terms  which  form  them,  must  proceed  under  the 
direction  of  that  comprehensive  and  commanding  view.  Should  it  \)c 
objected  that  we  have  no  means  of  acquiring  that  total  comprehension, 
except  through  the  investigation  of  the  component  parts,  we  reply, 
that  such  invcvstigation  needs  not  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  anxiously 
voi..  XI. — N.s.  N 
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minutLS  iuui  that  a  rapid  yet  closely  attentive  readin*'  tlironj^h  of  a 
single  and  brief  composition  will  ])iit  us  into  possession  of  this  general 
view.  .\s,  in  the  entire  domain  of  nature  and  providence,  there  is  an 
action  and  a  re-action  which  accomnany  each  other,  so  in  the  example 
of  this  (^»Illmentary,  the  reader  will  set*  the  process  in  b<»th  ways,  and 
will  timl  that  both  the  analysis  and  the  synthesis,  in  the  work  of 
exposition,  eluciilate  and  prove  each  other.’  ./.  P.  Smith. 

*  The  exquisite  tact  which  the  author  displays,  in  exhibiting  the 
finer  shades  of  tlitference  which  exist  in  the  phraseology;’  characteristic 
of  the  classic  and  sacred  writers,  especially  of  Paul  ;  his  discrimin¬ 
ating  judgement  in  reference  to  the  significations  of  the  prepositions, 
in  certain  connexions,  and  governing  the  ditferent  cases  of  nouns;  the 
minute  accuracy  with  which  he  weighs  and  adjusts  the  force  of  the 
numerous  particles  employed  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  confirm¬ 
ation,  transition,  «S:c.,  on  the  right  construction  of  which  so  much 
de|H*nds  ;  and  the  close  and  rigid  attention  which  he  pays  to  the 
course  of  thought,  the  management  of  the  argument,  the  sc<»pe,  con¬ 
nexion,  historical  and  (»ther  circumstances,  clearly  evince  him  to  la*  a 
master  in  this  department  of  sacred  science.  'I'o  some  he  may  appear 
to  ex|H*nd  himself  too  largely  in  critical  and  plnlologiciil  research,  and 
to  furnish  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  general  c(>mment,  »»r 
thisdogical  discussion;  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  his  peculiar 
excellence.  He  clears  the  gnmnd,  and  presents  his  readers  with  the 
iu*ceasiirv  exegeiical  materials,  or  the  approved  results  of  their  ap¬ 
plication,  and  leaves  it  to  each,  according  to  his  ability  and  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  his  circuuistances,  to  rr.ir  his  own  superstructure.  On  some 
of  the  loci  vexalit  he  has  entered  into  more  lengthened  remarks,  and 
added  several  im(>orlant  excursus;  which  display  at  once  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  controversies  which  have  so  long  and  so  warmly 
agitated  the  Cliristian  world  ;  and  that  clearness,  vigour,  and  inde- 
{Huidcnce  of  thougiit,  condnued  with  candour  and  freedom  from  dog¬ 
matism,  which  are  of  such  essential  moment,  both  in  the  pursuit  and 
the  communication  of  truth.’  Henderson. 

\Vc  cordially  unite  with  these  learned  friends  of  the  Au¬ 
thor,  in  their  recommendation  of  his  present  work  as  an  important 
accession  to  tmr  lliblical  literature.  Dr.  Smith  has  recorded  his 
dissent  from  some  of  the  positions  maintained  in  the  Com¬ 
mentary  ;  nor  wiis  it  to  l)e  ex|)ected  that  the  approbation  of  a 
work  of  this  kind,  how  warmly  soever  expressed,  should  include 
the  sanction  of  every  statement  and  of  every  interpretation  which 
may  be  found  in  it.  Kvery  judicious  critic  may  not  qualify  his 
general  commendation  of  the  labours  of  .Mr.  Stuart  in  the  present 
instance,  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  the  claims  which  they  seem 
to  convey,  in  the  results  before  us,  to  very  exalted  praise,  will  be 
somewhat  aluited  in  our  examination  of  them.  Commonly  re- 
ceivetl  interpretations  are  sometimes  exhibited  with  the  formality 
of  original  explanation.  Uhetorical  and  logical  technicalities  are 
much  useil  by  the  Author,  and  give  a  ])edantlc  ap))earance  to  his 
work,  llis  criticisms  arc  generally  managed  with  ability  where 
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ini}X)rtant  }x>ints  arc  under  disctission  ;  but  they  arc  sometimes 
almost  unnecessarily  intnxluccd,  and  arc  tvcasionally  more  diffuse 
and  minute  than  their  application  required.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  by  the  readers  of  this  work,  that  the  matter  of 
the  Commentary  was  originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  acade- 
mie.al  lectures  in  the  Theological  Seminary’  at  Andover  (U.  S.), 
and  that  it  is  published  for  the  use  of  *  Uyinnera  in  the  study  of 
‘  inter}wution.'' 

\Vc  shall  extract  a  s}>ecimen  of  the  translation,  accompanied 
with  some  p<mions  of  the  corres]xmding  Commentary ,  and  adding 
such  remarks  as  they  have  suggested  to  us  iu  our  jx^rusal  of 
them. 

I.  •  Pxru,  a  sen’ant  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  chosen  apostle,  fiet  apart  for 
*2.  the  gospel  of  (rod,  w  kich  ho  formerly  published  by  his  pr(»pbeU  in 
H.  the  htdy  scriptures,  ccmceming  his  Si»n,  (who  was  of  the  seed  of 
•I.  David  us  to  the  flesh,  [and]  was  constituted  the  Son  cd"  God  with 

piwer  as  to  his  holy  spiritual  nature,  afu*r  his  resurreclum  from 
the  dead),  Jmis  Christ  tnir  L<.»rd,  (by  whom  we  have  received 
grace  and  the  (»fhcc*  of  an  apostle,  in  order  to  promote  the  obedience 
(i.  of  faith  among  all  naliims  for  his  name's  sake,  among  whom  are 

7.  ye  alsci,  called  of  Jtrsus  Christ.)  to  all  who  are  at  Rome,  beloved  of 
God,  chostui  saints  ;  grace  l»e  unto  you,  and  ]ieaoe  from  God  our 
Father,  and  the  Lord  J(*sus  Christ. 

8.  *  First,  1  tliaiik  my  God,  through  Jc^sus  Clirist,  od  account  of 
Ih  you  all,  that  y4»ur  faith  is  spoken  of  in  all  the  world.  For  God  is 

my  witness,  w  horn  I  truly  sen*e  in  the  gt»sj»el  oi  his  Son,  how 
UK  unceasinglv  1  make  remembrance  of  you,  always  asking  in  my 
praycTs,  that  at  some  time  <ir  other,  if  jKissible  before  bmg,  ]  may 

II.  iGod  willing)  make  a  prosjKT(»us  jouriwy,  and  come  to  y<»u.  For 
1  am  dtrsirous  to  see  you,  in  order  to  1k?sI(»w  im  y<»u  some  spiritual 

1-.  favour,  so  that  you  mav  be  confirmed.  This  is  alm»  £my  desire], 
Xo  be  comforted  among:  vou  br  the  mutual  faith  Ufth  of  vou  and 
me. 

13.  <  More4»ver  I  w  «iuld  not  have  you  igntirant,  brtrthren,  that  ]  have 

often  ])ur{K>Hi*d  to  come  unto  you.  (but  have  been  hindered  until 
now ,)  that  1  might  have  M>nK‘  fruit  among  you,  us  also  among 
1 L  otlter  Gentiles.  I  am  a  debtor  to  both  Gre^s  and  IjarbariauK,  to 
Lith  the  learned  and  the  unlearned :  sucli  U'ing  the  case,  J  am 
ready,  uecording  to  my  ability,  to  jireueh  the  gosjiel  even  to  you 
w  bo  ur<-  at  Itoine. 

Subjerts  of  consideration  pr4»j>osed,  wiiich  constitute  the  dia- 
tiiiguishiiig  traits  of  the  gospel.] 

lf>.  *  For  1  um  not  usiiamed  of  the  gosjaJ  of  Christ,  since  it  is  the 
pow'trr  »if  God  unto  the  salt  ation  id  ei’ery  one  that  beiieveth  ;  to 
1/.  the  Jew  first,  and  then  to  the  Greek-  For  ti*e  justifiewtion  which 
is  of  God,  is  revealed  by  it,  [^justification]  by  faith,  in  order  that 
18.  we  mai  lieihwe,  as  it  is  writum  :  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.*' 
Moreiner  the  wrath  of  God  frim  heaven  is  revealed  against  all 
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un^KlIinejw,  and  unrichtenusiicss  of  men  wlio  hinder  the  truth  b? 

unrighteousness. 

*  lit.  catted,  but  the  niennin^  he»'o  is,  chnxrrt,  inritedj  viz., 

cinwen  to  take  ui>i*n  him  tin*  othe*  of  an  apostle;  s«*e  Aets  xxvi.  IJ, 
where  the  nAnr?;  here  is  expressi*d  by  tfatjot/uoof  <rs  /  hnee  taken  thee 
out  o/\  /  have  selected  thee  from.  The  word  h'Kt.to:  sometimes  lias  the 
.siMise  merely  of  invited,  hidden;  e.  Matt.  xx.  H>,  xxii.  11.  Hut  in 
the  writiiiLt?*  nf  Paul,  it  is  not  used  in  the  sense  merely  of  invited,  but 
always  in  the  sense  of  ej/icient  catling,  as  w'e  sjiy;  i.  e.,  it  means  not 
only  that  the  ]>«.*rson  designated  has  been  invited  or  selected,  but  that 
he  ha.s  avvepted  the  invitation  ;  1  (\»r.  i.  1,  ‘J  ;  I  (’or.  i.  124  ;  Horn.  i. 
<»,  7;  'iii.  -11;  with  which  collate  (Jal.  i.  In;  .Fnde,  ver.  1  ;  Hob.  iii.  1 ; 
Horn.  xi.  :2l* ;  Kph.  iv.  I . 

' ....  \it.  separated  or  set  apart  for  the  g().tpel of 

(htd,  i.  e,  choM*ii  or  selected  in  order  to  proclaim  or  preach  the  |_rospel 
of  <ir(Hi,  viz.,  tliat  ^os])el  of  which  Irml  is  the  author,  ^=>101)  Inanw  the 
(  'teuiiivn.s'  aueloris.  'I’lie  woni  uCx»t'ruf»oc  seems  intended  to  he  epex- 
ciicticai  of  nXrToc,  i.  e.,  it  exjiresses  tlie  same  idea  in  ditfen’nt  language, 
liesychius  explains  a^a/^»«7a8foc  by  fxA»Af*yaf>oc,  chosen.  ^iXHtKpiuivoc, 
selected.  In  tiie  f%;ime  sense  i.?op*Vari  iK'curs  in  Act.s  xiii.  l2.  See  the 
same  sentiment  in  (lal.  i.  I."),  Jer.  i.  5.  The  nn^aniiu;  is,  that  (tihI, 
who  foreknows  all  things,  did  set  him  apart,  clnsise,  seh'crt  him  for 
the  W'ork  of  tin*  gospel,  even  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  life, 
(ral.  i.  If).  Sti  it  is  said  of  .ItTemiah,  that  he  was  set  apart,  selected, 
for  the  propiietic  ollice  even  before  he  was  formed  in  his  mother’s 
w'tanb ;  by  all  which  expressions  is  meant,  that  (iod  knows  all  persons 
and  events  before  they  exist  or  take  place,  and  that  he  has  a  detinite 
object  in  view  which  he  intends  tt»  accomplish  by  them.’ 

'riu*  term  JtArjro^,  ratted^  receives  no  eluclJatiou  from  the  ex¬ 
pression  ei,  in  Acts  wvi.  I7,  which  is  rendered  by  Mr. 

Stuart, — *  I  imva  tukcti  thee  out  of' — I  have  Mtevted  tftee  frnm^ 
— Very  improperly,  in  our  juilgement,  though  he  is  not  the  ilrst 
by  wiioin  such  a  meaning  has  been  put  upon  the  words.  In  what 
manner  are  we  lo  ajipreiicnd  the  sentiment,  that  the  Apostle  was 
selected  from  the  })eopie  of  the  Jews  and  from  the  (ientiies.^ 
I’bosen,  selected  from  mankind,  taken  out  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
are  iuteiligiblc  phrases ;  but  the  specilic  mention  of  the  people  of 
the  .lews  and  the  Cienlilcs,  in  such  a  connection,  is  as  unmeaning 
as  it  is  contrary  to  usage.  No  doubt  can  be  entertaineil  by  any 
one  who  fairly  reads  the  passage,  of  the  im]>ort  of  the  terms, 
wliieli  are  correctly  given  in  the  Common  Version,  ‘  Delivering 
‘  thee  from  the  jieople  and  from  the  Gentiles.'  iJ^o  Calvin  (in 
lor.):  ‘  flripicii.''  tr  a  popula.  Ilir  anuatur  contra  oinnen 
*  mriti^^  ipii  ratu  matirlmut ;  rt  Mtuul  prtcparattdr  ad  cranjt 
‘  tide.ninilaiU,'  All  liie  ancient  Versions  read  ‘  delivering  from.' 
In  the  New  'I'esLiment,  the  verb  is  never  used  in  the 

'cnsc  of  ‘  to  rluHjoc'  In  ilie  Septuaghu,  the  pariiciple, 
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U  of  trix^uont  tx>ciinwcc^  but  always  jts  meaning  to  extricate  froniy 
*  to  deliver  tT\>m.‘ 

'file  woni  wms  intended,  Mr.  Stuart  remarks,  to 

be  ejH'xegetical  ot  h\rrc‘i:  it  expresses  the  same  idea  in  ‘differ- 
‘cut  language,'  If,  however,  denotes  ‘chosen  to  take 

‘  ujH'n  him  the  t^ffiee  t>f  an  A|’H^ile,'  and  the  meaning  of  it  be, 
not  only  that  the  ]X'rst>n  desigtuted  has  been  invited  or  selected, 
but  that  he  has  o/Yrpfoti  the  imitation,  the  notion  that  God, 
vrlio  foreknows  all  things,  did  set  a^urt  the  A|xx>tle,  did  chooae 
and  select  him  ft>r  the  work  of  the  g\>spel,  e%en  from  the  earliest 
jHTiiHl  of  his  life,  canmn  Iv  conveyed  by  the  term  Mr. 

Stuart's  pre^  iixis  deiiniuon  of  it  refers  the  calling  which  it  im> 
jx»rts,  to  the  ]wrise  time  of  the  A}H>stle's  actual  appointment  to 
the  ajH>siolic  office.  The  A}x>stle  cx^uld  not  accept  an  invitation 
before  he  exisKvi.  kxrT;,*  atid  therefore,  as  respect¬ 

ively  ex}daincd  by  Mr,  Stuart,  do  not  express  the  same  idea  in 
ditlerem  language :  they  express  different  ideas,  and  refer  to  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  rhere  is,  }X'rha|>s,  too  much  refinement  in  the 
Authors  remarks;  and  the  ‘calling'  and  the  ‘  se})antic>n'  may 
with  more  piY^babiliiy  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  AposUe't 
a)nversioii  and  a}iy»oiutment  to  the  evangelic  ministrv.  of  which 
be  has  himself  pve«  so  interesting  an  accinint  in  his  addreM 
before  Agrippa,  Acts  xxvi.  15 — 18. 

— ‘  Wh'i^h  hr  formerly  puiiti4ihtd  hh  p^rtphrU  in  thr  kfjf  , 
fieri Out  English  Verrion.  ^Ir.  Smart  remarks  does  not 
give'  the  proper  ir>earing  of  the  original  word,  T^:fT>rrf5,*7t, 
pnonisy^d  fifoTi,  Wt  see  no  reasKm  for  adopting  eitber  Mr. 
Siuan's  opinion  cf  the  English  VtTRiin,  or  the  reading  which  he 
ha^i  given  instead  of  it.  The  word  is  cxirreclly  rendered  prt^ 
afu'nS'  Wtth  this,  the  Vulgate  and  the  Versions  agne:, 
aute  prttjfdMera.'f.  and  the  modtTn  translau*rs  read  in  aocKJrdattoe 
with  the  ancient-  ErFrtj  f J>aTt  is  always,  in  the  New  T estatneati.. 
ust>d  in  the  niaimer  in  wlikh  the  Common  \  erdoo  in  the  ioKtanor 
Ixfore  us  represetnts  its  meaning,  prumitied ;  and  the  prepow- 
tion  Trr.  cmlv  reltTS  to  one  time  as  ctmparwi  w-iih  another:  the 
English  VcTsacitu  thcTsfcuc,  is  comet  is  rendering  Le  had  pro¬ 
mised  afi.ircu’^  Manx  ixnimatSoiis  were  given,  huldt  prtdKlMiis 
Were  uttmid  In  the  propheu  in  the  holy  Scriptures  »  nft!renoe 
to  the  dis^K’iiHaxiioit  cf  grace  whkh  the  Meariah  was  to  introdtsne 
and  ctstahllKku  and  to  theoe  the  Apoiaie  unqptaeKtionahlT  alludes  as 
the  pm*cmt  jiawwigt ;  but  the  gospel  was  not,  xai  any  true  asd 
pr\*}xr  *  puliiished"*  before  las  owuuing.  'Ehe  ooxupouaid 

wi*rd  cnji  \k'  understood  only  id  a  preiious  aimouifcoeiiswut  is  rt- 
sptci  to  Hcmie  olytrcrt  afUTw  aids  to  be  ftdJy 

‘  Of.HiftTi/r  if  reudtrtid  by  Mr.  Muari.  *  ;  sudheis 

at  iLiK-i  }iuiiis  in  iiis  notes  to  support  this  translatioii,  hr 

cnumc^iaes  the  cithesr  beaus^js  in  the  word  iai  its  prtaitatt 
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connection  has  l)een  explained.  To  constitute,  is  to  give  formal 
existence  to  an  object ;  to  make  it  what  it  was  not  ])reviously.  Hut 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  w  as  not  constituted  the  Son  of  God  after  his 
resurrection:  he  was  so  before.  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  endeavours 
to  obviate  this  objection,  by  alleging  that  our  Lord  was  not  the 
Son  of  (iod  with  power,  until  after  his  resurrection.  ‘  He  was 
‘  not  the  Son  of  (iod  iv  in  the  sense  here  meant,  until 

‘  after  his  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.' 
Hut,  if  iv  Im?  taken  to  qualify  utou  the  meaning  of 

the  expression  so  explained,  will  then  refer  to  Christ 

as  beinir  constituted  the  Son  of  (ichI.  As  tou  yfvouivou  is  con- 
necteil  with  is  crTn^uaTo^  AopiJ,  so  is  tok  o^i^0€VTOf  with  oiou 
(r}(ou,  (’iiless,  then,  our  Lord  was  Son  of  (iod  only  subsequently 
to  his  resurrection,  the  rendering  ‘  constituted’  would  seem  to  be 
inadmissible.  W’e  do  not  deny  that  iv  ^uvaf4.ei  is,  in  its  position, 
an  expression  of  some  ditficulty;  nor  do  we  consider  the  whole 
passage  otherwise  than  as  one  of  intricacy  and  trial  to  a  critic ; 
Imt  our  objections  to  Mr.  Stuart's  version  and  explanation  arc 
not  diminished  as  we  proceed  with  his  comment.ary. 

‘  If  wc  should  construe  the  ])hrase  tlms,  as  some  do  ;  “  Declared  to 
be  the  Son  «»f  (hnl  with  power,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  account  of  (by) 
his  resurrectimi  from  the  dead  "  ;  one  might  then  ask  :  How  could  the 
rvsurrectuut  declare,  in  any  s])ecial  manner,  that  C’hrist  was  the  Son  of 
(ttnl }  Was  not  Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead  ?  Were  not  others 
raised  from  the  dead,  by  Christ,  by  tlie  Apostles,  by  Elijah,  and  by 
the  bones  tif  Elisha  ?  And  vet  was  their  resurrection  pnnif,  that  they 
were  the  Stnis  of  (iod.^  (mhI  did  indeed  prepare  the  way  for  universal 
dominion  to  be  given  to  Christ,  by  raising  him  from  the  dead.  To  the 
like  purpose  is  the  apostle’s  ;Lssertion  in  Acts  xvii.  HI.  But  how'  an 
event  common  to  him,  to  Lazarus,  and  to  many  others,  could  of  itself 
demonstrate  him  to  be  the  Son  of  (iihI  L  ovtxfxtt — remains  vet  to  be 
shewn.’ 

Mr.  Stuart  regards  these  as  very  forcible  questions:  to  us,  they 
appear  to  be  very  extraordinary  ones,  involving  very  serious  con¬ 
sequences,  and  indicating  a  very  slight  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  they  relate.  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
'riie  widow's  son  ot  Nain  was  restored  to  life.  Dorcas  was 
brought  hack  to  life,  by  Deter;  ]‘’utychus,  by  Paul.  The  widow 
i>f  /arephath  received  her  sou  raised  to  life  by  Elijah.  Hut  are 
we  to  describi'  these  miraculous  changes  as  being  on  a  ]).*rity  with 
our  Lords  rev>urrection ’There  is  no  propriety  in  comparing 
the  former  w  ith  the  latter.  W  hat  did  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus 
])n>ve  in  respect  to  himself.^  Nothing.  It  was  his  restoration  to 
an  earthly  existence,  hut  it  furnished  no  conlirmation  of  either 
his  sayings  or  his  actions.  It  was  a  demonstration  of  l>oth  the 
human  iUreciion  and  the  Diviiu:  |K)wer  of  ('hri.st.  It  was  an 
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event  of  great  im}>ortancc  as  illustratirig  the  glory  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  ;  hut  it  is  without  relations  of  high  and  solemn  interest  in 
reference  to  the  character  of  its  subject.  He  rose  at  the  com¬ 
mand  and  hy  the  agency  of  another.  Hut  our  Lord's  resurrection 
was  altogether  of  a  diflerent  kind.  It  was  without  the  interposi- 
tion  of  a  visible  agent.  No  testimony  was  borne  by  it  to  the 
truth  of  another's  pretensions.  Lazarus,  and  Dorcas,  and  the 
others  ohuined  only  a  temporary  release  from  the  power  of  death  ; 
they  retunied  again  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  terrors.  But 
“  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more :  death  hath 
no  more  dominion  over  him  Our  Lord's  resurrection  was  pre- 
dicteil ;  he  himself  foretold  it, — “  the  third  day  he  shall  rise 
again  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  complete  the  proofs  of  his 
Divine  mission,  and  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  He 
was  the  Son  of  (^d  previously  to  his  crucitixion.  This  title  he 
claimed,  and  received  the  acknowledgement  of  it,  before  he  suf¬ 
fered.  His  resurrection,  therefore,  confirming  all  his  declarations, 
l)cing  the  great  and  essential  proof  of  their  truth,  confirmed  this, 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  “  With  great  power  the  Apostles 
gave  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus".  They  de¬ 
clared  :  “God  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again;  as  it  is  also  written 
in  the  second  psalm.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
tliee."  If,  then,  before  his  resurrection  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
his  resurrection  added  to  the  force  of  all  the  previous  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  established  his  claim  to  this  title  of  eminence  and 
dignity,  and  was  a  new  and  original  testimony  of  its  truth.  “  He 
was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead." 

To  the  circumstances  of  this  illustrious  event,  to  which  the 
New  Testament  is  replete  with  direct  references  and  allusions, 
there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  raising  to  life  of  Lazarus,  or  of 
other  men,  rettalled  for  a  time  to  existence  in  the  world.  Their 
n*sumction  certainly  was  no  proof  that  they  were  the  Sons  of 
(hxl,  Ix'cause,  in  the  sense  intended,  the  title  never  belonged  to 
them  ;  and  In^cause  their  being  raised  was  altogether  distinct  and 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  truth  or  power,  in  tliem,  as  the 
attributes  of  a  prophetical  character,  or  the  demonstrations  of  a 
pi  vine  mission.  In  raising  the  widow's  son  at  Zarephath,  Kli- 
jah's  action  was  such  as  shewed  him  to  be  a  prophet  of  tike  l^rd. 
The  body  of  the  child  quickened  and  resuming  the  functions  of 
vitality,  was  a  testimony  in  direct  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
man  of  God ;  but  jmjved  nothing  in  regard  to  the  resuscitated 
suhjec-t  of  the  miracle.  No  ultimate  purpose  was  included,  as  no 
antecedent  circumstances  were  implicated,  in  the  restoration  of 
the  child  to  life.  If  the  child  had  not  Ix^n  raised  from  the  sute 
^f  death,  the  whole  of  the  previous  incidents  in  its  life  had  re¬ 
mained  unaflected.  Not  one  of  them  was  to  be  estimated  by  the 
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connection  has  been  explained.  To  constitute,  is  to  give  formal 
existence  to  an  object ;  to  make  it  what  it  was  not  previously.  Hut 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not  constituteil  the  Son  of  God  after  his 
resurrection :  lie  was  so  before.  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  endeavours 
to  obviate  this  objection,  by  alleging  that  our  Lord  was  not  the 
Son  of  (iod  with  ]H)wer,  until  after  his  resum*ction.  ‘  He  was 
‘  not  the  Son  of  (iod  iv  in  the  sense  here  meant,  until 

‘  after  his  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.’ 
Hut,  if  iv  ^uvdfjLti  he  taken  to  qualify  ulou  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  ofijfiivToj,  so  explained,  will  then  refer  to  Christ 
as  being  constituted  the  Son  of  Goil.  As  too  ytvofxivoo  is  con- 
necttxl  with  is  AapjJ,  so  is  too  o^i^rdiVTo^  with  otoo 

C-)f oi/.  Unless,  then,  our  Lord  was  Son  of  God  only  subsequently 
to  his  resurrection,  the  rendering  ‘  constituted’  would  seem  to  be 
inadmissible.  We  do  not  deny  that  iv  ^ovdfXEi  is,  in  its  position, 
an  expression  of  some  ditliculty;  nor  do  we  consider  the  whole 
passage  otherwise  than  as  one  of  intricacy  and  trial  to  a  critic ; 
but  our  objections  to  Mr.  Stuart's  version  and  explanation  arc 
not  diminished  as  we  proceed  with  his  commentary. 

*  If  we  should  ctuistruc  the  jdiruse  tlnis,  as  some  do  ;  Declared  to 
be  the  Son  (itnl  with  power,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  oil  account  of  (by) 
his  resurrection  fnnn  the  dead  ”  ;  one  might  then  ask  :  Hinv  could  the 
rrsiirrection  declare,  in  any  special  manner,  that  (’hrist  was  the  Son  of 
(mkI  ?  \\’as  not  Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead  ?  Were  not  others 

raised  from  the  dead,  by  Christ,  by  the  Apostles,  by  Klijah,  and  by 
the  biuies  of  Klisha  ?  .\nd  vet  was  their  resurrection  prtnif,  that  they 
were  the  Sons  of  (bnl  ?  (hhI  did  indeed  prepare  the  way  for  universal 
dominion  to  be  given  to  Christ,  by  raising  him  from  the  dead.  To  the 
like  purpose  is  the  apostle’s  assertion  in  Acts  xvii.  Jl.  Hut  how  an 
event  common  to  him,  to  Lazarus,  and  to  many  others,  could  of  itself 
demonstnite  him  to  be  the  Son  of  (ukI  b  ^vpxfjm — remains  yet  to  be 
shewn.' 

Mr.  Stuart  regards  these  as  very  forcible  questions:  to  us,  they 
ap|H'ar  to  Ik'  very  extraordinary  ones,  involving  very  serious  con¬ 
sequences,  and  indicating  a  very  slight  consideration  of  the  sul)- 
ject  to  which  they  relate.  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead. 
J’lie  widow's  son  of  Nain  was  restored  to  life.  Dorcas  was 
brought  back  to  life,  by  IVter ;  Kutychus,  by  Haul.  The  widow 
of  Zarephath  received  her  son  raised  to  life  by  Klijah.  Hut  are 
we  to  descrilie  these  miraculous  changes  as  being  on  a  ])arity  with 
our  Lord's  resurrection  ?  There  is  no  jiropriety  in  comparing 
the  former  with  the  latter.  What  did  the  resurrection  of  l^azarus 
prove  in  respect  to  himself  Nothing.  It  was  his  restoration  to 
an  earthly  existence,  but  it  furnished  no  couHrmation  of  either 
his  sayings  or  his  actions.  It  was  a  demonstration  of  Imtli  the 
liuman  iiHeclion  and  the  Divine  |H)wcr  of  (Jirist.  It  was  an 
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event  of  great  importance  as  illustrating  the  glory  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  ;  hut  it  is  without  relations  of  high  and  solemn  interest  in 
reference  to  the  character  of  its  subject.  He  rose  at  the  com¬ 
mand  and  hy  the  agency  of  another.  But  our  Lord’s  resurrection 
was  altogether  of  a  difterent  kind.  It  was  without  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  a  visible  agent.  No  testimony  was  borne  hy  it  to  the 
truth  of  another’s  ])retensions.  Lazarus,  and  Dorcas,  and  the 
others  obtained  only  a  temporary  release  from  the  power  of  death  ; 
they  returned  again  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  terrors.  But 
“  Christ  ht'ing  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more  :  death  hath 
no  more  dominion  over  him  Our  Lord’s  resurrection  was  pre¬ 
dicted  ;  he  himself  foretold  it, — “  the  third  day  he  shall  rise 
again  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  complete  the  proofs  of  his 
Divine  mission,  and  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  He 
was  the  Son  of  God  previously  to  his  crucifixion.  This  title  he 
claimed,  and  received  the  acknowledgement  of  it,  before  he  suf¬ 
fered.  His  resurrection,  therefore,  confirming  all  his  declarations, 
being  the  great  and  essential  proof  of  their  truth,  confirmed  this, 
that  lie  was  the  Son  of  God.  “  With  great  power  the  Apostles 
gave  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus”.  They  de¬ 
clared:  “God  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again ;  as  it  is  also  written 
in  the  second  psalm.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
tliee.”  If,  then,  Ixjfore  his  resurrection  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
his  resurrection  added  to  the  force  of  all  the  previous  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  established  his  claim  to  this  title  of  eminence  and 
dignity,  and  was  a  new  and  original  testimony  of  its  truth.  “  He 
was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead.” 

To  the  circumstances  of  this  illustrious  event,  to  which  the 
New  Testament  is  replete  with  direct  references  and  allusions, 
there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  raising  to  life  of  Lazarus,  or  of 
other  men,  recalled  for  a  time  to  existence  in  the  world.  Their 
ri*surrection  certainly  was  no  proof  that  they  were  the  Sons  of 
(tod,  because,  in  the  sense  intended,  the  title  never  belonged  to 
them  ;  and  because  their  being  raised  was  altogether  distinct  and 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  truth  or  power,  in  them,  as  the 
attributes  of  a  prophetical  character,  or  the  demonstrations  of  a 
pi  vine  mission.  In  raising  the  widow’s  son  at  Zarephath,  Eli¬ 
jah’s  action  was  such  as  shewed  him  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
The  body  of  the  child  quickened  and  resuming  the  functions  of 
vitality,  was  a  testimony  in  direct  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
man  of  God ;  but  proved  nothing  in  regard  to  the  resuscitated 
subject  of  the  miracle.  No  ultimate  purpose  was  included,  as  no 
antecedent  circumstances  were  implicated,  in  the  restoration  of 
the  child  to  life.  If  the  child  had  not  l>een  raised  from  the  state 
of  death,  the  whole  of  the  previous  incidents  in  its  life  had  re¬ 
mained  unaffected.  Not  one  of  them  was  to  be  estimated  by  the 
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event.  So,  in  respect  to  Lazarus,  whether  he  remainctl  in  the 
grave,  or  was  recalled  from  its  oblivious  sleep,  was  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  whatever,  in  connection  with  his  reputation  or  his  preten¬ 
sions.  Ihit  how  entirely  ditterent  was  the  case  of  our  Lord ! 
“If  Christ  be  not  risen,  our  faith  is  vain."”  How  tlien  did  he 
rise  ?  Not  as  Lazarus,  nor  as  any  other  who  was  raised  from  the 
dead  in  a  similar  manner.  Whatever  were  our  Lord’s  distinguish¬ 
ing  claims  and  superiority  over  all  others,  in  nature  and  in  cha¬ 
racter,  they  were  all  confirmed  by  his  resurrection.  That  event 
is  constantly  represented  in  the  New  Testament  in  this  exclusive 
and  transcendently  glorious  connection. 

— “  As  to  his  holy  spiritual  nature." — We  object  to  this  as  a  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  phrase,  sara  TrvtZixa  ayiu(Tuvvti^  which  the  common  ver¬ 
sion  very  properly  exhibits  in  the  most  literal  form,  ‘  according  to 
‘  the  spirit  of  holiness.’  Macknight  adopts  the  reading,  ‘  With  re- 
‘  s|H‘ct  to  his  holy  spiritual  nature,'  in  his  commentary  ;  but,  in  his 
‘  translation  he  retains  the  common  reading,  ‘  With  respect  to  the 
‘  spirit  of  holiness.’  Whatever  may  be  the  import  of  the  original 
expression,  no  translation  of  it  can  be  admissible  which  deviates  so 
much  from  the  literal  signification  of  its  terms  as  the  form  in 
which  Mr.  Stuart’s  page  presents  it.  Kvery  such  passage  as  this 
should  literally  exhibited  by  a  translator;  and  almost  all 
translators  have,  in  this  instance,  adhered  to  their  professed  obli¬ 
gation  to  make  their  version  a  transcript  of  the  original  text. 
The  Vulgate  reads  serandinn  spiritam  sanrtifiratumis,  with 
which  the  early  Lnglish  versions  accord — ‘  after  the  spirit  that 
sanctifieth.’  Heza  has,  ‘  Spirit  am  Sanrtitatis.''  The  phrase  is 
altogether  a  remarkable  one :  it  occurs  only  in  this  place,  and  is 
of  difticult  explanation.  It  is,  however,  the  business  of  an  ex¬ 
positor,  not  of  a  translator,  to  determine  its  meaning  ;  and  Mr. 
Stuart’s  exegetical  note  will  be  more  favourably  received  than  his 
version  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  may  object  to  his  translation, 
but  wish  to  see  a  fair  statement  of  the  diHiculties  attending  the 
criticism  of  the  text. 

‘  Kara  Tuvuot  ky^uTv^Yi; — like  every  other  expression  in  this  verse,  is 
contesttnl.  Some  tnuisliite,  hy  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  and  some,  by  a  holy 
spirit t  i.  e.  divine  and  miraculous  power.  A  third  party  construe 
•rytvfAX  here,  as  designating  the  higher  nature  or  condition  of  Christ, 
i.  e.  his  pneumatic  nature  or  condition,  if  I  may  so  express  it. 

*  Schleusner,  Flatt,  llengcl,  and  others,  find  in  ayiurvirt  a  meaning 
designedly  different  from  that  of  aytorr),  or  Thus  liengel : 

“  sanctitas,  sanctification  sanctimonia**  But 

this  setuns  io  Ik'  imaginary  ;  for  even  in  Latin,  sanctimonia  and  sane- 
titas  differ  only  in  form,  not  in  sense.  In  (ireek,  as  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  betwtH'n  and  ayaSivu?,  so  there  appears  to  be  none 

iK'tween  aytkiatfr.,  and  ay*JT»i,'.  The  seventy  use  aytuavtrt  for 

strength,  in  Ps.  xevi.  B  (xcv.  B)  ;  for  in  Ps.  xcvii.  12  (xevi.  12); 
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and  far  TVl  in  Ps.  cxlv.  5  (cxliv.  5.)  But  as  so  often  called 

rvftua  atyiof,  is  here  joined  with  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  word 

iyifc'Ttm?  is  here  employed  in  the  place  of  the  adjective  ayiw  (like 

jnp  in "in,  i»  e.  mt/  holy  mountain).  Si>  the  genitive  case  of 

H  *  I  ^  ^  ^ 

nouns  is  employed,  in  almost  innumerable  instances.  If  we  may  con¬ 
jecture  a  reason  why  the  a|)ostle  here  preferred  to  iyio»,  we 

might  say,  that  it  was  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  dubious  mean¬ 
ing  which  ayi09  w'ould  seem  to  give  to  the  passage,  as  the  reader  would 
more  naturally  refer  this  epithet  to  divine  inHuence,  or  to  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

*  But  why  should  not  one  of  the  two  tirst-namcd  senses  of  aytttoviyt^ 

be  adopted  }  1  answer :  Because  there  is  contru-distinction  (not  an¬ 

tithesis  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  is  climax  here  instead  of 
antithesis)  between  xara  and  xara  Christ,  kata 

was  a  king  of  David’s  race ;  Christ,  Kara  x>tvf4,a,  was  king  in  glory 
above,  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Such  being  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  passage,  1  must  reject  the  two  first  interpretations  of  aytu/avmf, 
just  mentioned.  Those  meanings  are  liable  to  serious  objections  ;  for 
if  you  say,  that  kxt»  xnvjj,x  means  divine  miraculous  ]X)wcr  ;  then  how, 

I  ask,  could  this  demonstrate  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  when 
he  himself  declares,  that  his  disciples,  after  his  death,  shall  do  greater 
miracles  than  he  had  done?  If  you  say  that  it  means  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit,  as  raising  Christ  from  the  dead  (f{  then  this  is 

contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  Scripture,  which  represents  God  the 
Father  as  raising  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  Rom.  vi.  4.  viii.  11.  Acts 
ii.  24.  2  Cor.  xiii.  4.  Besides,  how  could  the  being  raised  from  the 
dead  be  proof,  as  Flatt  intimates,  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  since 
Lazarus  and  many  others  had  also  been  raised  from  the  dead  ?  But 
what  is  more  than  all,  the  evident  contra-distinction  between  kata 
(TX'^xa  and  xATA  vptvfjta  is  wholly  laid  aside,  by  either  of  those  methods  of 
interpretation  ;  which  of  itself  is  adequate  reason  for  rejecting  them. 

'  We  come  then  to  the  third  position,  viz.  that  xinvfxa,  ayioxrvm?  desig¬ 
nates  Christ  in  his  higher  or  pneumatic  state  or  condition.  But  is  this 
analogical  ?  Is  vuvfxot  elsewhere  applied  to  Christ  in  the  like  w'ay  ? 

*  That  xnvfxot.  is  applied  directly  to  Christ,  seems  clear  from  2  Cor. 

III.  17.,  0  TO  X¥iVfxai  iarC  and  in  verse  18,  xupiot;  xnv/xaro^. 

The  ap])ellation  xttvfxa  is  probably  applied  to  Christ  here,  as  the  be- 
stower  of  xvtvfxa.  Again,  in  Heb.  ix.  14.,  Christ  is  said  to  have  of- 
fereil  himself,  in  the  heavenly  temple,  a  sjmtless  victim  to  God  ^*a 
ruv/jiaTOf  aiufpiov,  in  liis  everlasting  pneumatic  or  glorified  state.  This 
passage  does  not  seem  fairly  susceptible  of  any  other  meaning,  when 
one  compares  it  with  verses  11,  12,  which  precede,  and  w’ith  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  Scripture ;  ^»a  here  being  J*a  condiliotiis. 

‘Ini  Peter  iii.  18,  the  apostle  speaking  of  Christ  says,  that  he  was 
6a»aTk:6i!^  ^iir  x$tvfA,oi7C  w’hcre  he  apparently  uses  the 

very  same  ro;i/rn-distinction  which  Paul  makes  use  of  in  the  verse 
before  us.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  fruvfM,  then,  in  such  exam¬ 
ples,  if  it  be  not  the  pneumatic  state  or  condition  or  nature  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  i.  e.  his  exaltea  and  glorious  state  or  nature  ?  The  word  Jao- 
as  here  used,  seems  not  to  indicate  restored  to  life,  (for  in  wtiat 
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sense  can  this  be  literally  applied  to  the  vuvum  of  Christ,  even  if 
mean  nothing  more  than  his  human  soul  ?)  but  rendered  happy,  fj, 
alted  to  a  state  (f  plory  ;  Com.  Ch.  iv.  1,  where  iraQo^To?  is  put  for 
in  iii.  Ill,  and  is  the  antithesis  of  used  in  the 

Hi’iisc  just  explained. 

‘  If  I  rightly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  these  expressions  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Christ,  the  sense  of  the  whole  clause  on  which  I  have  been 
commenting,  is  : — “  Of  royal  descent,  even  of  David’s  line:ige,  as  to 
his  incarnate  state  (Xayo?  tybiTo)  :  the  Son  of  (iixl  clothed  with 
supreme  dominiiui,  in  his  pnnimatir,  i.  e.  exalted  and  glorified  state.” 

‘  That  both  clauses,  viz,  that  which  describes  his  state  Kara  a-a^xa, 
and  that  which  descriln's  his  state  xark  rfit/p*  ay%u<ru*r\^,  are  designed 
to  di'HcrilH*  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour,  seems  altogether  clear.  Not 
antithesis  then,  but  clivtox,  set*ms  to  be  here  intended.  So,  with 
Tholuck,  1  understand  the  passage  ;  and  I  have  interpreted  it  accord¬ 
ingly.  1  do  not  say  that  an  ingenious  critic  can  raise  no  ditficulties 
with  respiTt  to  this  interpretation  ;  but  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
they  arc  much  less  than  attend  any  other  mctluKl  of  exegesis  which 
has  yet  In'en  adopted.'  pp.  (>7 — bib 

'rbcsc  criticisms  must,  we  apprebciul,  be  ])r()iiouiiced  to  be 
more  elaborate  than  substantial.  They  arc  an  attempt  to  explain 
a  didicuU  ])assage,  by  illustrations  derived  from  passages  which 
are  themselves  of  ditlicult  interpretation.  We  do  not  claim  to  lx? 
considered  as  ingenious  critics,  but  we  think  that  the  ohjections 
which  have  suggested  themselves  to  us  in  accompanying  Mr. 
Stuart  through  the  ])receding  exegesis,  are  not  of  less  moment 
than  are  th(»se  which  attend  some  other  modes  of  considering  the 
text  under  discussion.  We  cannot  think  that  xarx  o-a^Ka  and 
Hark  TTviuiJia.  are  there  put  in  contra-distinction  ;  the  former,  as  de¬ 
noting  ‘  a  King  of  David's  race,*  the  latter,  a  ‘  King  of  Glory  above, 

‘  at  the  right  hand  of  (lod.'  As  of  David's  race,  our  Lord  never 
was  a  king.  We  can  never  understand  the  Scriptures  which 
s])eak  of  Christ's  kingly  character  and  power,  in  any  other  than  a 
spiritual  sense'.  Kara  a-a^xa  we  arc  not  ahlc  to  explain  as  de¬ 
signed  to  describe  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour:  it  relates  not  to  his 
exaltation,  but  his  humiliation.  Our  Lord’s  declaration  shews  us 
that  he  was  not  a  king,  as  of  David's  race,  “  My  Kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world."  Luke  i.  32, — “  T'he  Lord  (iod  shall  give  unto 
him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  And  he  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be 
no  end," — must  Ik*  explained  of  a  spiritual,  not  of  a  temporal 
sovereignty  ;  of  a  heavenly,  not  of  an  earthly  dominion.  So,  in 
Acts  ii.  — “  David  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that 
God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his 
loins  according  to  the  Hesh  (xara  he  would  raise  up 

Christ  to  sit  u|>on  his  throne.  He  seeing  this  before  spake  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ."  JSo,  Chap.  xiii.  22,  “  He  raised 
np  unto  them  Davitl  to  Ik*  their  king — of  this  man's  seed  hath 
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(fod,  according  to  his  promise,  raised  unto  Israel  a  Saviour 
Jesus."  What  our  Lord  was  itara  <raf*a,  he  was  not  in  any 
rcs|H'Ct  Kxra  irvtZfAa,  By  the  one,  he  was  in  aTt^/xaTOi  ;  by 

the  otlicr,  he  was  uio;  Bsou,  Being  ‘  a  king’  is  not  at  all  included 
in  the  meaning  of  sara  aa^na.  The  only  sense  in  which  that 
can  Im?  prctlicated  of  our  Lord,  is  as  he  is  ‘  king  in  glory 
‘  above.' 

Mr.  Stuart  asks,  how  xaTa  Trnltxa^  in  the  sense  of  divine  mira^ 
ctilons  poivery  can  demonstrate  that  C'hrist  was  the  Son  of  God, 
when  he  himself  declares,  that  his  disciples,  after  his  death,  shall 
do  greater  miracles  than  he  had  done  ?  But,  in  answer  to  this, 
it  may  pro|>erly  be  replied,  that  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  a  de¬ 
monstration  of  divine,  miraculous  power  sni  generis.  In  the 
passage,  John  xiv.  12,  “  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that 
1  Jo  shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do, 
because  I  go  unto  my  Father,'’ — the  reference  is  to  the  miracles 
wrought  by  (’hrist,  which  in  kind,  generally,  were  renewed  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  effects  following  the  donation 
of  the  lloly  Spirit  after  his  ascension.  These  last  were  the  greater 
works.  But  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  had  no  reference 
cither  to  his  own  miracles,  or  to  those  of  his  Apostles.  He  does 
not  declare  that  any  greater  event  than  his  own  resurrection  should 
lake  place  in  the  acts  or  within  the  knowledge  of  his  Apostles,  in 
the  |Kriod  subsequent  to  his  going  unto  his  Father.  If,  then, 
nxia  TTveZ/xa  be  explained  in  the  sense  of  divine  miraculous  imtrer 
employed  in  Christ's  resurrection,  he  might  be  thus  demonstrated 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  though  the  miracles  wrought  by  his  dis¬ 
ciples  were  greater  than  those  which  distinguislied  our  Lord's 
ministry. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art.  IV’^.  The  Designs  of  the  Dissenters. — A  Letter  to  the  King.  By 
a  Protestant  Dissenter.  8vo.  pp.  48.  London,  1834. 


‘  ^piIFi  King,’  says  the  Author  of  this  very  able  Pamphlet, 
^  ‘  cannot  but  feel  concerned  to  know,  and  ougnt  to  be  informed, 

‘  what  are  the  designs  of  so  large  and  important  a  portion  of  his 
‘  subjects.’  The  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain,  we  can 
venture  to  add,  arc  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  that  his  Majesty 
should  be  put  in  full  possession  of  all  their  views  and  projects. 
They  are  neither  plotters  against  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  nor 
vexatious  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity.  They  have  evciy 
thing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear  from  publicity.  Whenever  their 
claims  come  to  be  fairly  investigated,  their  grievances  will  be 
quickly  redressed.  It  will  then  only  be  matter,  of  surprise,  that 
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they  should  so  long  and  so  patiently  have  submitted  to  disabilities 
and  restrictions,  wbicb  are  at  the  best  but  ‘  tbe  relics  of  an  ex- 
‘  ploded  legislation,  the  evil  l)equest  of  deceased  bigotry.' 

The  object  of  the  Pamphlet  now  under  notice,  is  chiefly  to 
vindicate  the  Dissenters  from  those  ungenerous  imputations  by 
which  misjudging  alarmists  and  hostile  partizans  have  endeavoured 
to  prejudice  their  cause.  In  attempting  this  important  service, 
tbe  Writer  undertakes,  in  tbe  first  instance,  to  state  what  are  7utf 
the  designs  of  the  Dissenters,  and  afterwards  to  disclose  the  actual 
nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  they  wish  to  effect  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  constitution  of  Church  and  State.  Some  of  these  we  snail 
simply  enumerate ;  others  are  of  sufficient  im|>ortance  to  demand 
a  more  extended  notice.  The  first  disclaimer  is  one  which  can 
never  be  too  frequently  urged,  viz.,  ‘  that  Disaenters  do  not  seek 
‘  the  destruction  if  the  Kpm'opal  Church.^  On  this  subject,  the 
Pamphlet  shall  s])eak  for  itself. 

*  Such  a  project  as  this,  it  would  not  have  bi'cn  necessary  to  dis¬ 
claim,  had  they  not  l)een  charged  with  the  most  injurious  and  violent 
designs.  Having  so  much  in  common  with  the  Episcopal  Church  as 
regards  her  Protestant  testimony,  her  avowed  creed,  her  standard 
theology,  is  it  conceivable  that  Protestants  of  another  communion 
shouhl  wish  to  sw  that  Church  of  the  Reformation  destroyed,  from 
the  iKJsom  of  which  they  have  sprung,  and  to  whose  brightest  orna¬ 
ments  they  IcKjk  back  as  to  their  common  ancestry }  The  Church 
may,  it  is  true,  be  viewed  under  very  different  aspects,— as  a  religious 
society,  as  an  order  of  clergy,  as  a  corjHirate  ]H)litical  IkkIv,  as  an  estate 
of  the  realm,  or  again,  as  a  mere  State  provision  for  tlic  instruction 
of  the  iHHiple,  irrespective  of  any  form  of  ecclesiasticid  polity.  Lan¬ 
guage  which  might  sound  hostile  to  the  Church  under  some  of  these 
asjH'cts,  would  not  necessarily  imply  any  wish  to  injure  her  essential 
interests.  The  Church  has,  like  the  Ifritish  Constitution,  survived 
the  destruction  of  much  that  was  once  thought  to  belong  to  her  vital¬ 
ity,  hut  which  has  proved  to  have  in'cn  a  mere  parasitical  apjiendage, 
a  picturesque  mischief.  The  Church  of  England,  as  an  estate  or  cor- 
]K>rate  lualy,  has  sustained  a  very  material  abridgement  of  her  sub¬ 
stantive  legislative  ]x»wer,  and  of  her  original  prerogatives ;  yet,  no 
evil  has  i;i\sulted  from  the  change.  As  a  distinct  estate  of  the  realm, 
the  Church  can  scarcely  lie  said  to  retain  any  thing  but  the  shadow  of 
political  existence,  since  its  convocations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
legislative  functions ;  for  the  prelates  do  not  sit  in  the  House  of 
Peer*  as  represtuitatives  of  the  clergy,  but  as  their  rulers,  invested 
with  l>aronial  dignity.  The  Toleration  Act  has  destroyed  the  cor¬ 
porate  monojH)ly  of  tlie  Church,  which  was  once  thought  essential  to 
Its  existence ;  and  there  are  churchmen  who  contend  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Sacramental  test  has  destroyed  the  very  principle  of  the  alli¬ 
ance  lietween  the  Church  and  the  State.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  only  alliance  destroyed  by  that  measure,  was  of  an  illicit  character, 
since  it  was  opposed  to  sound  notions  of  religious  liberty  and  political 
justice.  And  if  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  true  interests  of  tbe 
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Church  itselfy  are  thought  to  demand  a  total  sejuiration  between 
things  civil  and  things  sacred,  in  the  political  constitution  of  the 
Church,  those  who  hold  the  opinion  that  such  a  separation  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  the  Church  and  the  State,  ought  not  to  be  suspected 
of  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  either.' 

*  Language  may  have  In'en  used  by  individuals  in  reference  to  the 
Church  as  a  political  opj>onent,  which  was  never  meant  to  apply  to 
the  Church  as  a  religious  institution.  The  religion  of  the  Churcn  is 
the  religion  of  the  Dissenters.  They  desire  to  see  destroyed  nothing 
that  is  religious  in  the  Church ;  nothing  that  they  believe  to  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  its  religious  efficiency.  Nay,  so  long  as  an  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  exists  in  this  country,  they  have  no  wish  to  see  any 
other  Church  substituted  as  the  dominant  one  for  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  They  would  moreover  deprecate  as  strongly  as  her  most  zeal¬ 
ous  and  devoted  members,  any  scheme  of  reform  or  comprehension 
that  should  lower  the  doctrinal  standard  of  her  faith,  or  render  equi¬ 
vocal  her  testimony  in  favour  of  the  cardinal  Articles  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation.  They  have  no  symjiathy  with  the  spurious  lilierality  that 
would  confound  all  creeds,  or  merge  in  vague  generalities  all  that  is 
distinguishing  in  Christianity.  Whatever  the  Church  of  England 
may  have  to  fear  in  this  respect  from  other  quarters,  she  is  expo^  to 
no  peril  from  the  main  Ix^y  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  whose  objec¬ 
tions  against  the  Establishment  are  mitigated  only  by  their  concur¬ 
rence  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  which  the  Church  Established 
maintains  and  proclaims.  They  regard  the  Church,  though  not  the 
Establishment,  as  a  bulwark  of  the  national  faith.  They  distinguish 
between  the  institution  and  what  they  regard  as  its  political  predica¬ 
ment.  If  to  abolish  the  Establishment  were  to  destroy  the  Church, 
the  accusations  of  their  adversaries  might  be  more  plausible.  But,  if 
that  which  seems  to  support  the  Church,  can  be  'made  to  ap]K*ar  not  a 
buttress,  but  only  a  superincumbent  weight  upon  the  edifice, — if,  in 
fact,  it  be  the  Church  that  supports  the  Establishment,  not  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  the  Church, — if  the  alliance  that  unites  it  with  the  State 
be  that  of  bondage,  rather  than  of  protection, — then  may  Dissenters 
continue  to  hold  their  present  opinions  without  being  chargeable  with 
seeking  the  destruction  of  the  Church.*  pp,  9 — 14. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  exposition  of  the  views  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  main  body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists.  Without 
presuming  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  millions  of  Dissenters, 
the  Writer  lays  claim  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their 
avowed  opinions  and  prevailing  sentiments  ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  this,  ventures  to  lay  down  the  following  propositions,  the  truth 
of  which  we  presume  no  one  acquainted  with  facts  will  attempt 
to  dispute.  We  shall  state  them  consecutively. 

‘  Dissenters,  whatever  their  opinions  may  be,  do  not  aim  to 
‘  accomplish  by  any  violent  measures  those  changes  which  appear 
‘to  them  desirable.' 

‘  Dissenters  do  not  design,  do  not  desire,  to  obtain  admission 
‘  into  the  Church.' 
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‘  Dissenters  do  not  desi^^  or  wish  to  interfere  in  the  Reform 
‘  of  the  ('hiirch.' 

‘  Dissenters  have  abstained,  as  a  body,  from  mixing  up  with 
‘  their  grievances  the  question  relating  to  Church  Property/ 

‘  Dissenters  are  not  opposed  to  tlie  legitimate  connexion  be- 
‘  tween  Religion  and  the  State/ 

The  first  of  these  positions  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  Wng 
sustained  by  grave  argument.  The  man  who  pretends  to  l)elievc 
that  the  Dissenters  are  careless  alH)ut  the  preservation  of  social 
order,  is  too  absurd  to  be  reasoned  with.  Of  all  classes,  they 
are  ])erhaps  most  interested  in  its  maintenance; — they,  alwve  all 
others,  would  suffer  most  deeply  hy  its  l)eing  disturl>ed.  Hut 
where  is  the  danger  of  any  such  calamity  }  ‘  The  Hritish  mo- 

‘  narchy '  (as  the  Writer  of  the  pamphlet  l>efore  us  very  justly  ob¬ 
serves) 

‘  ex|K*rienctMl  no  shock,  nor  suffered  any  diminution  of  its  substantial 
jM»\ver,  when  the  title  of  King  of  France,  w'hich  had  for  ages  iKvn 
claimed  by  the  Kings  of  Kngland,  was  laid  aside.  Nor  would  the 
I'onstituticuial  Sovereignty  of  the  Crown  bt'  shorn  of  any  of  its  prero¬ 
gatives,  if  the  empty  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  were  discarded  as 
unsuitable  to  a  Protestant  King,  and  that  of  Head  of  the  Church 
were  resigned  to  Him  who  is  Head  over  all,  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
Sovereign  Huler  of  Princes.* 

The  amount  of  f^nin  (or  rather  of  loss)  which  would  accrue  to 
Dissenters  from  any  scheme  of  comprehension,  even  if  such  were 
practicable,  is  very  well  put. 

*  Wdiut  has  the  Church  to  offer  to  the  Dissenters  but  a  yoke,  which 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  been  able  to  bear  ?  The  chances  of 
splemlid  preferment,  or  the  secular  consideration  attaching  to  the  office 
<»f  a  clergyman,  may  present  |M>wcrful  temptations  to  conformity  in  the 
CHSi*  of  unworthy  individuals  ;  but  what  inducements  can  be  held  forth 
to  Dissenting  ministers  as  a  Ix^ly  ?  What  provision  can  l)c  offered 
them  more  ample  or  secure  than  they  now  enjoy,  when  the  Establish¬ 
ment  is  unable  to  pnivide  for  her  own  curates  a  8tij>end  equal  to  the 
averagt»  s;dary  of  the  htimbler  classes  of  Dissenting  teachers  ?  What 
pn>8|)ect  of  increast'd  usefulness  would  present  itself  within  the  pale 
of  the  Establishment,  w'hen  a  majority  of  the  jwpulation  remain  with¬ 
out  its  w  alls  ?  Dr  how  could  they  hope  to  escape  from  the  dissentions 
and  divisions  which  some  jKTsons  represent  to  Ik*  attendant  u|>on  the 
congregational  ]>olity,  by  taking  shelter  within  a  Church  which  is,  at 
this  moment,  at  mice  the  object  of  assault  and  the  arena  of  contention  ; 
the  cry  for  reform  In'ing  heard  from  within,  the  demand  for  redress 
from  without !  The  Church  shut  out  the  Dissenters  when  they  were 
comparatively  few :  if  she  would  admit  them  now’,  they  are  too  many. 
She  could  not  make  room  for  them.  They  w'ould  embarrass  her  by 
their  return  ;  they  w’ould  overwhelm  her  with  their  supjHirt ;  and  the 
notions  and  habits  which  these  active  sectaries  would  bring  back  w’ith 
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them,  accustomed  as  they  lone  have  been  to  the  free  use  of  their  con* 
sciences  and  their  hihles,  would  tend  to  revolutionise  the  Church.  No ; 
Dissenters  have  no  wish  to  re-enter  the  Church  ;  and  the  Church  will 
find  tliein  more  valuable  as  friendly  allies,  than  she  could  do  as  sub¬ 
jects,  were  it  even  p<vssible  to  constrain  or  to  win  their  admission/ 

pp.  18—20. 

With  regard  to  the  connexion  which  ought  to  exist  l>etween 
Religion  and  the  State,  Dissenters,  it  is  urged,  do  not  in  the 
main  difler  from  pious  members  of  Established  Churches.  The 
difl’erences,  whatever  they  may  be,  relate  to  the  means,  rather 
than  the  end. 

*  They  conceive  that  the  Catholic  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the 
State  is  a  duty  of  jiaramount  obligation,  but  that  this  is  incc»mpatible 
with  the  enforcement  of  one  particular  form  of  Church  polity  upon 
the  community,  or  with  a  preference,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  a 
particular  sect.  They  refer  to  the  example  of  the  nation  of  the 
inited  States,  who  have  retained  the  Christian  religion  as  the  found¬ 
ation  of  their  ci\nl,  legal,  and  political  union,  while  they  have  refused 
to  continue  a  legislative  preference  of  any  particular  s^,  and  have, 
after  trial  in  many  of  the  States,  entirely  abolished  a  State  provision 
as  injurious  to  the  interests  it  was  designed  to  foster.  Dissenters  have 
arrivid  at  their  convictions  upon  these  points,  by  no  process  of  hypo¬ 
thetical  reasuming,  but  by  experience  and  deduction  from  fact.  I'hey 
behold  religion  flourishing  in  America  without  an  Establishment,  to 
an  extent  w  hich  admits  of  no  comparison  with  any  country  under 
heaven  except  their  own  ;  w  hile,  in  the  sister  kingdom,  the  wc^thiest 
Ecclesiastic^  Establishment  in  Europe  is  seen  co-existing  with  the 
most  frightful  degree  of  |K)pular  ignorance  and  social  disorder.  No¬ 
thing,  therefore,  can  be  more  remote  from  their  designs,  than  the 
w’eakening  of  the  legitimate  ties  betw’een  Religion  and  Governmen^t ; 
and  to  class  them  with  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  may 
from  opposite  motives  be  h<»stile  to  religious  establishments,  is  to  com¬ 
mit  as  gross  an  oflFence  against  truth  and  charity  as  the  first  jiersecutors 
of  Christianity  were  guilty  of,  in  confounding  the  disciples  of  Christ 
with  ringleaders  of  s^ition  and  atheists,  and  in  imputing  to  them  the 
disturbance  of  the  State  and  the  burning  of  Rome.* — pp.  23,  24. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  ‘  clanging  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals'  with  which  certain  periodicals  have  of  late  made  such 
sweet  music,  the  Author  undertakes  to  declare  what  are  the  actual 
designs  of  the  parties  referred  to.  He  says: — ‘They  embrace 
‘  the  following  distinct  objects,  upon  the  attainment  of  which 
‘  Dissenters  are  fully  bent.’ 

*  First — to  obtain  the  full  and  entire  establishment  of  tlieir  right 
to  be  placed  on  a  civil  equality  w’ith  all  classes  of  their  fellow  subjects 
in  the  eye  of  the  Law  aud  of  the  State. 

*  Secondly — to  obtain  a  catholic  recognition  of  the  validity  of  their 
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ministry,  and  their  equal  claims  to  the  protection  of  the  Legislature  in 
resp<*ct  to  all  their  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

‘  Thirdly — to  obtain  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  a  broad  and  catholic  basis. 

‘  Fourthly — to  be  allowed  to  j)rosecute  their  plans  for  propagating 
the  ('hristian  faith  thnuighout  the  world  upon  the  same  scriptural 
principles.’ — pp.  21,  25. 

Wc  can  only  make  room  for  another  extract  or  two,  taken  at 
random.  Our  readers  must  buy  tlie  pam])hlct.  It  will  be  a 
shilling  well  laid  out. 

‘  (’an  the  Dissenters  Im'  exjH'cted  to  endure  it  patiently,  that,  when 
the  Legislature  has  proclaimed  their  emaucipation  from  every  un¬ 
righteous  restriction,  the  Church  should  jealously  blockade  every 
avenue  to  advancement,  and  monopolize  the  favour  of  the  State  ?  The 
(hmstitutional  rights  of  the  Dissenters  are  equal  to  those  of  the  (’oii- 
formists  ;  in  the  eve  of  the  Law  they  are  now  ecjual  ;  they  sit  as  legis¬ 
lators  in  the  same  chamber  ;  their  religion  is,  not  less  than  that  of  the 
Kpisc(q)alian  churchmen,  ])art  and  parcel  of  the  hnv  of  the  land;  their 
Protestantism  is  as  Protestant  as  that  of  the  KvStablished  Church  ;  their 
jMilitical  ]>rinciples  are  not  less  Hritish  ;  their  loyalty  is  as  unimpeach¬ 
able.  \\  hut,  then,  hinders  their  being  in  all  respects  on  a  par  with 
their  fellow-subjects  who  worship  in  the  churches  of  the  Kstablish- 
ment  ?  It  is  this;  that  the  distinctions  of  Kcclesiastical  caste  have 
survived  the  alM)lition  t»f  intolerant  statutes,  and  that  these  are  per¬ 
petuated  by  the  monopoly  of  privilege  still  unjustly  continued  to  the 
memlH'rs  of  the  Episcopal  communion. 

‘  “  If,”  says  the  Hegius  Divinity  Professor  (^f  Oxford,  “  Dissenters, 
when  they  call  for  a  formal  and  legislative  sepuratitui  between  the 
(’hurch  and  the  State,  mean  that  they  are  not  now  on  a  level  with  the 
(’hurch  of  England,  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  lK*yond  the  power  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  give  them  relief.”  They  do  mean  this;  and  they  are  fully 
aware  that  Parliament  cannot  give  them  immediate  and  cmnplete  re¬ 
lief  ;  and  therefore  they  have  confined  their  petitions  to  those  mea¬ 
sures  of  relief  which  it  falls  within  the  competency  of  Parliament  at 
once  to  grant.’ . 

‘  They  do  aspire  to  Ik*  placed  on  a  ])olitical  level  with  the  Church  of 
Englaml.  ’I'lie  time  is  not  long  gone  by,  when  a  Dissenter  might  In; 
a  legislator,  but  not  an  exciseman  or  a  sclundmaster.  They  bsjk  for¬ 
ward  to  the  peritnl  as  rapidly  apprcwching,  when  a  Dissenter  may  even 
Ih»  admitted  a  member  of  the  (’ollege  of  Physicians,  or  a  King’s 
Counsel.  Time  was,  when  no  Xonconformist  could  be  a  meml>er  of  a 
iMirough  corjHiration :  they  are  so  ambitious  as  to  desire  that  their 
sovereign  might  even  1h*  empowered  to  summon  them  to  his  council  or 
his  cabinet.  I  lit herto,  all  literary  honours  have  lu'en  denied,  in  the 
ancient  st*ats  ot  learning,  to  the  man  of  science  who  was  sutficientlv  in 
earnest  alnuit  religion  to  attach  himself  to  a  Dissenting  sect.  Oxford 
has  conferred  her  dijilomas  ujHin  generals  and  princes,  but  has  with¬ 
held  them  from  those  “  w’hose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  ”  save  those 
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of  the  Establishment.  Learned  J)issenters  have  obtalneil  merited 
marks  of  honour  from  the  I  niversities  of  Scotland,  and  of  America, 
and  have  l)cen  enrolled  among  the  honorary  members  of  foreign  aca¬ 
demics.  But,  in  their  own  country,  they  have  in  vain  sought  to  win 
even  barren  laurels  from  Sacerdotal  intolerance.  They  have  U'eii 
made  to  feel  that  they  b<*long  to  a  caste,  excommuniaited  by  the 
rhiirch,  though  tolerated  by  the  State ;  and  that  they  were,  in  the 
national  seats  of  learning,  foreigners  who  had  no  lot  in  Israel.  Dis¬ 
senters  now  hH»k  forward  to  a  happier  state  of  things,  which  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  their  competing  with  their  lirethren  of  the  Kpisco])al  ('hurch  in 
the  o])eu  lists  of  literary  distinction,  and  of  their  receiving  the  gt'ue- 
rous  homage  of  those  who  may  worship  at  other  altars.  They  are 
aware  that  Parliament  cannot  at  once  dissolve  tlie  cruel  and  barbarous 
prejudices  which  have  become  fixed  in  the  habits  of  mind  transmitted, 
like  the  gown  and  the  cowl,  from  feudal  times  to  the  present.  Par¬ 
liament  cannot  compel  bigots  to  be  tolerant,  or  chnstered  priests  to  Ik* 
lilnTal.  Hut  Parliament  can  j)romote  those  reforms  which  will  tend 
to  break  down  these  unsiK’ial  distinctions.  It  can  deprive  corjmrations 
of  an  unjust  and  abused  monojady.  It  can,  by  shewing  equal  favour 
to  all  parties,  and  by  encouraging  institutions  of  a  more  liUwal  and 
]M)])idar  character,  teach  those  who  dream  that  they  are  living  in  the 
seventeentli  century,  tliat  the  reign  of  caste  and  ecclesiastical  j)rero- 
gative  is  j>ast.' 

‘  Tlie  s<K*ial  equality  for  which  they  contend,  is  such  as  should 
pl;ice  the  C’ouformist  peasant  on  a  level  with  the  Dissenting  |KMsant, 
the  (\)nfi>rmist  peer  on  a  level  with  the  Dissenting  ])eer, — j)reserving 
the  gradation  of  rank,  annihilating  the  gradation  of  sect.  Nay  more, 
finding  as  they  do  the  interests  of  religion  to  be  involved  in  their  as¬ 
serting  an  absolute  equality  with  their  fellow-sulqects  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  in  every  spiritual  relatitni  arising  out  of  their  common 
faith,  they  cannot  cease  more  especially  to  desire,  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  provision  which  excludes  the  ministers  of  religion  from  the 
('ominous’  House,  should  be  made  apjilicable  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
It  was  once  di'cmed  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  (’hurch  and  the 
State,  that  Prelates  should  be  entrusted  with  the  seals,  should  hold 
the  helm  of  government,  and  preside  in  the  seat  of  judiciiture ;  and  in 
days  not  very  remote,  martial  prelates  have  been  finind  at  the  head 
of  armies.  Posterity  will  not  deem  it  more  incongruous,  that  bishops, 
entrusted  with  the  spiritual  oversight  of  an  extensive  diocese,  should 
have  been  distinguished  as  leaders  of  parliamentary  factions,  caballing 
against  an  administration,  and  warring  against  the  claims  of  the 
|)eople.’ 

‘  There  is  notliing  which,  as  religious  men,  conscientiously  attached 
to  the  form  of  \vorship  and  discipline  transmitted  to  them  by  their 
fathers,  Dissenters  more  poignantly  feel,  than  the  haughty  contempt 
which  is  often  expressed  fiir  the  persons  and  functions  of  their  spiri¬ 
tual  pastors  and  guides.  In  no  respect  is  the  operation  of  the  Esta- 
hlishiiient  more  galling.  To  veil  tlie  palpable  injustice  of  exalting  by 
artificial  distinctions  the  ministers  of  one  S4‘ct  so  far  alxwe  those  of 
another,  recourse  is  had  to  an  artifice  which  aggravates  the  injury. 
B  is  pretended  that  the  Dissenting  ^linisters,  as  a  body,  owe  their  poni- 
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tion  in  society  to  their  inferior  attuinments,  competency,  or  moral 
resj»ectability.  A  reason  is  sonj^ht  for  the  |>olitical  stipna  in  a  vulgar 
calumny.  In  theological  studies,  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  their  spiritual  function,  Dissenting  Ministers  are,  ujwn  the 
average,  far  lu'tter  furnished  than  the  ej)iscopal  clergy  ;  more  atten¬ 
tion  iHMiig  paid,  in  their  acatleinic  education,  to  those  branches  of 
study  which  bear  immediately  on  the  Inisiness  of  the  C’hristian  niinis- 
tr\'.  Sacred  oratory,  banished  from  the  pulpits  of  tlic  Kstablishment, 
has  been  cultivated  with  success  almost  exclusively  by  Dissenting 
teachers.  Vet,  iMnniuse  they  derive  their  sup])ort  from  their  Hock*, 
not  from  the  State,  and  their  commission  from  the  orders  of  the  Divine 
Master  to  whose  service  they  have  devoted  themselves,  not  from  a  fic¬ 
titious  ]H‘digree,  they  are  to  l)e  treated  with  scorn  by  the  priests  of 
the  hierarchy.* 

‘  The  ^linisters  of  Christ’s  (Jospel  among  the  Dissenters  willingly 
relinquish  to  the  ])riests  of  the  Established  hierarchy  a  siicerdotal  title 
foreign  fnmi  the  institutions  and  s]>irit  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the 
c<»rpi»nite  title  of  parson,  and  the  obsolete  distinction  of  clerk  ;  they 
decline  to  style  themselves  spiritual  persons,  nor  do  they  rank  orders 
among  their  sacraments.  Hut  a  detiniti<»n  may  possibly  be  found, 
without  a  stretch  of  inventiiui  or  of  charity,  that  shall  at  once  corn- 
])rehend  and  distinguish,  with<»ut  offence  to  other  demuninatitms,  the 
regularly  apptdnted  teachers  of  religion  who,  from  year  to  year,  laliour 
among  tlie  jH'ople  nvognizing  them  as  their  ministers,  and  by  whom 
thev  are  divined  not  unworthy  of  their  hire.* 

*  If  the  s]>irit  of  Dissenterism  were  manifesting  itself  merely  in  an 
attachment  to  the  ])rinciples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  invaluable 
as  those  princi]»les  are  justly  deemed  ; — if  Dissenters  were  found  ex- 
THMuling  all  their  energies  in  polemical  warfare,  or  in  the  jnirsuitof  jio- 
litical  objects,  however  honourable; — then,  indeed,  although  their 
claims  would  not  be  less  just,  their  conduct  might  be  liable  to  the  im- 
])Utation  of  lM‘ing  jirompted  by  secular  aims  and  sonlid  motives.  Hut 
the  spirit  which  revolts  against  Kcclesiastical  Kstablishinents  at  home, 
is  the  same  spirit  that  has  giuie  forth  with  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  to 
plant  the  standard  of  the  (Voss  on  every  shore,  and  to  make  the 
“  saving  health  ”  of  Hevelation  “  known  unto  all  nations.”  The 
spirit  which  has  given  birth  to  and  which  sustains  Dissenting  institu¬ 
tions,  is  identical  with  the  Missionary  Spirit  which  is  the  glorious 
phenomenon  of  the  age.’ 

*  Hefore  the  rulers  to  whom  Divine  Providence  has  consigned  the 
destinies  of  the  ttvming  uiillions  of  India  had  decideil  that  it  was  safe 
or  ex|H‘dient  to  divulge  to  their  heathen  subjects  the  dangermis  secret 
of  Christianity,  a  small  band  of  self-denying  Missionaries  had  planted 
tht'mselves.  under  the  ]>rotoction  of  a  foreign  monarch,  on  the  |>olluted 
shores  of  the  (langes,  and  had  commenced  those  Hibliad  tninslations 
which  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  the  oriental  scholars  of 
Kun>|)e.  Til  Diss<'nting  Missionaries,  India  is  indebteil  for  the  first 
translation  of  the  Htdy  Scriptures  into  her  s;icred  languagt*,  as  w'ell  as 
for  subsequent  versions  into  her  vernacular  dialects.  Two  distinct 
translations  of  the  Hible  into  the  enigmatic  language  of  China  have, 
by  collation,  aflbrdeil  one  more  iH'rfect  than  either,  which  may  be  re- 
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gariletl  as  one  of  the  mast  extraordinary  achievements  in  oriental  lite¬ 
rature.  The  memlx'rs  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have  since  htH*n  roust'd 
similar  enterprises,  and  have  sent  forth  Missitmaries  whose  fervent 
piety  and  zeal  Protestant  Dissenters  have  l)een  forward  to  acknowledge; 
but  u|xm  these  spontantHHis  exertions,  though  originating  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  the  rulers  of  the  Kstahlishinent  have  for  the  most 
pjtrt  frowned,  or  hmked  with  coldness  and  suspicion.  Attempts  have 
Irh'ii  made,  under  the  intluence  of  that  sectarian  bigotry  which  is  fos¬ 
tered  by  exclusive  j)rivileges,  to  chase  the  Missionary  from  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  or  at  least  to  fetter  his  exertions,  to  misrepresiuit  his 
prociH'ilings,  and  to  supplant  him  by  an  exjmrtalion  of  episct>pacy.* 

‘  These'  circumstances  have  served  only  to  dee|H*n,  in  the  minds  of 
Dissenters,  a  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  ])rinciples  u|H)n  which 
they  take  their  stand,  as  those  which  alone  can  secure  the  free  pnum- 
gation  of  the  Gospt'l,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
The  equality  which  they  claim  for  their  ministers  at  home,  they  feel 
to  he  still  more  important  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  gone  forth  to 
labour  in  the  distant  jirovinces  of  the  British  empire.  Thert',  the  in¬ 
terference  of  a  State  Establishment  cannot  fail  to  lie  productive  of 
evils  incalculable,  by  sowing  division  and  jealousy  among  a  small  and 
feeble  band  of  Christian  soldiers,  in  the  face  of  the  adverse  millions  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Pledged  to  this  great  enterprise,  Dissent¬ 
ers,  therefore,  can  never  recede  an  inch  fn»m  their  claims,  which  in¬ 
volve  interests  far  more  sacred  than  their  |Kditicul  rights.  Begarding 
the  principles  and  ]Hdicv  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  as  iK*cessarily 
at  variance  with  those  of  Missionary  operations,  they  must  abandon 
the  latter  In'fore  they  can  be  reconciled  to  the  former.  In  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  these  sacred  engagements,  they  can  have  no  sinister,  no  sect¬ 
arian  views.  Their  objt'ct  is,  to  projragate  the  common  faith  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Nor  do  their  agents  find  any  <»bstruction  to  a  cor¬ 
dial  co-o|HTation  on  the  ])art  of  Protestant  missionaries  of  every  com- 
iimnion  and  of  every  nation,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  t'hiirch  of  their  own  c<»untrv.  By  the  Episcopal  clergy  alone, 
are  their  ministers  stigmatized  as  irregular,  and  contemned  as  schis¬ 
matics.  It  is  this  anti-catholic  spirit  generated  by  an  Establishment, 
that,  in  the  eves  of  pious  Disstmters,  stamps  it  with  the  broad  marks 
of  an  anti-Christian  institution.  James  the  Second  was  sarcastically 
derided  by  his  most  Christian  brother  of  France,  for  sacrificing  three 
kingiloms  for  an  old  mass  book.  And  are  there,  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  men  who  wtmld  hazard  the  interests  <»f  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
for  the  siike  of  a  prayer-book  and  a  mitre  *  pp.  23 — 4(i. 

These  extracts  will  spt'ak  more  for  the  I'ampblet  than  any 
commendation  of  ours.  It  does  not  need  praise.  We  shall  be 
much  surprist'd,  nay,  di8ap]K)inted,  if  tlie  subject  does  not  obtain 
h)r  it  an  extensive  and  immediate  circulation. 


Aft.  V'.  I'he  Mifsterit’s  of  Time  ;  or  Hiinwfll  C’live.  A  Poem.  In 

MX  Cantos,  ilvo.  j»p.  viii.  11M>.  l*rice  Rv.  (W.  London,  1 1{33. 

^riiis  is  a  invstiTious  and  imposing  title,  ^^hich  seems  to  pro- 
■  mise  nothing  short  ot*  a  metrical  legend  full  of  romantic  ad¬ 
venture, — a  cave  of  bandits,  c»f  course,  and  a  plot  of  mystery,  of 
which  'I'ime  eifects  the  denouement.  It  wouhl  serve  exceedingly 
well  for  the  title  of  a  new  inelo-dramatic  spectacle.  And  the 
volume  o])ens  with  an  Introduction  which  commences  much  in 
the  style  of  a  tale  by  the  Author  of  Waverlcy. 

^  Hanwell  (’avo,  or,  rather,  the  Hanwell  (’aves,  for  there  arc  two  in 
nuinh('r,  are  situated  in  Somersetshire,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
lianwell  Hill,  a  hdty  eminence  that  rises  immediately  above  the  bi‘au- 
tiful  and  pietures(jue  village  of  the  same  name,  and  overhmks  the 
waters  t>f  the  IJristol  (’hannel.  From  the  summit  of  this  hill,  the 
prospect  is  most  extensive,  and  coiomands  an  expanse  of  scenery  pe¬ 
culiar!  v  interesting  and  varieil.  Hill  and  dale,  heath  and  wiNnlland, 
with  hamlets  and  villages  interspersed,  mingle  arimnd  in  harmonious 
confusion  ;  while  the  dark  masses  of  the  Mendip  chain  on  the  one 
side,  the  ticean  and  the  dim  line  of  mountains  beyond  the  Severn  on 
the  other,  present  a  magnilicent  terminatimi  tc>  the  whole.  Indeed, 
the  universal  air  of  peacefulness  that  breathes  around, — the  far-spread 
and  luxuriant  valley  at  the  f«M»t  of  the  hill,  entirely  covered  with  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  and  well  cultivated  enclosures, — tiie  quiet  and  rejKise 
oi'  the  numerous  villages  in  the  distance,  with  their  modest  spires 
gleaming  through  the  trees,  as  half  secluded  from  the  noise  and  tu- 
nmlt  of  »*vcry  tlay  life,  hut  still  pointing  to  Heaven, — all  these,  and 
a  thous:ind  otluT  pleasing  associations,  cannot  fail  to  recall  to  the 
mind  ’ - 

If  we  finish  the  sentence,  we  shall  break  the  charm.  We  defy 
the  ingenuity  of  conjecture  to  anticipate  what  hdlows.  What 
can  all  these  objects  recall,  hut  dreams  of  Arcadian  delight,  the 
])leasures  of  memory,  or  the  tales  of  the  poet  ?  Who  can  sup¬ 
pose  that  such  a  scene  would  recall  to  the  mind  of  any  one  ideas 
of  an  opposite  character, — the  inconceivable  contrast  that  must 
liavc  iK'en  presented  by  ‘  the  desolate  aspect  of  that  same  region, 
‘  when  man  as  yet  had  not  found  a  dwelling  within  its  precincts, 
‘  hut  the  wild  beasts  of  the  ft>rest  were  its  sole  inhabitants''!! 
Hut  the  reader  is  not  yet  in  ])osscssion  of  the  key  to  these  asso¬ 
ciations,  ap])arcntly  so  unnatural.  He  is  not  aware  that,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  spot  described,  he  has  in  immediate  view'  an  ante¬ 
diluvian  cavern  !  'l\>  continue  the  description, — 

‘  Huth  caverns,  as  great  natural  curiosities,  arc  highly  interesting ; 
but  to  tb«*  smaller  one,  as  being  ]><»ss4’ssed  of  the  remains  of  a  former 
wo  rid,  having  altorded  a  eommon  soj>ulcbre  to  numerous  tribes  of  ani¬ 
mals,  many  of  w  hich  have  long  since  disa])|>eared  from  our  island,  and 
some  even  from  the  face  of  creation, — a  more  serious  attention  is  due. 
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Tills  cavern  was  accidentally  discovered,  alnnit  ten  years  ago,  in  an  at- 
teinj’t  that  was  made  to  improve  the  access  to  the  larger  one:  it  mis 
then  clinked  u])  with  an  accumulation  of  sand,  mud,  aud  fragments  of 
HK-k  ;  and  all  these  were  intermingled  with  an  innumerahlc  quantity 
Ilf  Imnes.  The  hnise  stones  and  rubble  have  lu'en  since  cleared  au’ay, 
and  the  bones  piled  up  around  the  natural  walls  of  the  cavern  in  such 
a  manner,  that  its  jireseut  appearance  resembles  that  of  a  huge  and 
ancient  charnel-house.’ 


On  entering  this  mountainous  recess,  the  first  (piestion  that 
suggests  itself,  the  Writer  jiroceeds  to  remark,  is,  ‘  How  come 
‘  these  hones  here  ?  ’  The  solution  of  this  miestion  involves  us 
in  the  deep  ])rohlcms  of  geology.  ‘  Are  they  the  remains  of 
‘  animals  who  oecu))ie(l  it  in  their  life-time  as  their  den,  and 
‘  afterwards  returned  thither  to  die  at  home  and  with  their  kin- 
‘dred?  Or  are  they  the  remains  of  animals  who  inhahited 
‘  distant  shores,  and  whose  carcases,  after  weltering  for  a  while 
‘  on  tlie  waves  of  the  ocean,  were  finally  deposited  here  by  the 
‘  waters  of  the  Deluge  The  Writer  embraces  the  former  as 
the  more  ])rol)ahlc  solution.  It  is  dillicult,  he  remarks,  to  account 
for  the  cave's  being  so  completely  choked  u]),  except  by  some 
violent  incursions  of  the  sea ;  and  its  elevated  position  ‘  would 
‘  seem  most  distinctly  to  deny  that  any  deluge  less  than  that 
‘  described  in  Holy  Writ  could  have  reached  so  inaccessible  a 
‘  summit.' 

The  reader  will  perceive  tliat  this  is  no  talc  of  romance ;  and 
his  ideas  will,  ])crhaps,  undergo  a  transition  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  effect  of  passing  from  a  sunny  landsca])e  to  the  cold  gloom 
of  a  cavern.  lie  may  now’  he  anticipating  a  long  geological  dis¬ 
sertation,  and  not  feel  inclined  to  pursue  aiiy  further  our  account 
of  the  volume.  We  hasten,  therefore,  to  inform  him,  that  llarn- 
well  (’avc  is  hut  the  fountain-head  of  a  copious  volume  of  verse; 
which  soon  escaping  from  its  birth-place.  Hows  on  through  six 
cantos,  till  it  reaches  the  ])oint  at  which  the  mysteries  of  time 
and  the  ])oem  terminate  together.  The  Author  states,  that, 
having  occasion  to  visit  the  cave  a  few  summers  since,  he  felt 
himself  roused  by  the  contemplation  of  so  many  wonders  round 
him,  and  penned  a  few  stanzas  which,  from  time  to  time,  in¬ 
sensibly  increased  until  they  at  length  attained  their  jirescnt 
magnitude.  Of  a  poem  originating  under  such  circumstances, 
and  for  the  most  part  of  a  didactic  character,  the  argument  must 
of  course  he  too  desultory  and  multifarious  to  admit  of  analysis, 
flic  first  canto  is  chiefly  occupied  with  reflections  relating  to  the 
Deluge:  and  we  shall  transcribe  a  few  stanzas  as  a  sjiccimen  of 
the  construction  and  execution  of  the  poem. 

‘  And  wilder  than  the  w'ild  floods  headlong  dashed 
Beyond  the  w'ritten  limit  of  the  land  ; 
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Glar'd  the  red  lightnings  as  their  splendours  flush'd 
A  farewell  ray  upon  that  fatal  strand : 

The  earth(juakes  In'llowed  and  the  mountains  cnished, 

Heeling  with  deep  convulsions, — while  the  wand 
Of  Desolation,  above  all  o’erspread. 

Shook  the  tlim,  hasidess  gloln*,  and  mocked  its  glories  fled. 

‘  And  then  was  finished  that  tremendous  d<M»m 
Whose  stroke  was  so  almighty.  In  the  mirth 
And  joy  of  all  her  creatun‘s,  in  the  hliH)m 
And  Hower  of  her  first  loveliness,  the  Karth 
Was  turned  unto  destruction  ;  the  bright  womb 
Of  being  shut  aliortive,  and  the  birth 
Of  all  that  beautified  her  sight  bef(»re, 

(tone  to  the  lone  dark  tomb,  to  rise  and  smile  no  more. 

‘  And  wide  then  o’er  the  earth  with  chilling  power 
There  came  a  ghMUii  so  awful  and  profound. 

Not  Polar  deserts,  in  their  darkest  luuir, 

K’er  felt  such  horror  as  the  heaving  ground 
Of  waters  at  that  moment,  when  the  hm’er 
Of  triple  tempests  seem’d  all  spread  around. 

As  Heaven  in  wrath  would  utterly  erase 

The  world,  and  blot  its  ruins  fnuii  the  realms  of  space.’ 

Wc  do  not  think  that  tlic  Author  has  been  judicious  in  his 
choice  of  a  stanza,  which,  though  a  beautiful  one,  is  almost  identi¬ 
fied  with  serio-comic  poetry,  and  rccpiires  very  skilful  manage¬ 
ment,  such  as  only  long  ])ractice  united  to  great  pains  could 
enable  a  writer  to  maintain  through  a  long  poem.  It  affords  too 
much  room  for  a  single  tliought,  so  that  there  is  great  danger 
that  some  of  the  lines  should  be  mere  make-weight.  Hesides 
which,  the  ingenuity  of  rhyme,  which  is  pleasing  in  a  burlesque 
])oem,  assumes  a  trivial  and  unpleasing  prominence  when  the 
sentiment  is  grave  and  important.  We  cannot  say  that  the  Au¬ 
thor  has  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  the  self-imposed  difficulties 
of  his  versification.  We  are  continually  made  to  feel  that  the 
stanza  has  a  supernumerary  couplet  that  makes  it  drag  on 
heavily  ; — like  a  bird  w  ith  three  legs,  which  can  use  only  two 
and  has  to  carry  the  third.  Moreover,  a  diffuseness  of  style  is 
the  inevitable  result,  and  the  Author  is  not,  apparently,  an  adept 
in  that  branch  of  the  art  of  poetry  which  is  more  difficult  than 
skill  in  versification, — the  art  of  blotting.  Several  of  the  stanzas 
of  this  first  canto,  we  should  have  cancelled ;  and  some  of  them 
have  an  obscurity  which  wc  cannot  penetrate.  We  pass  on,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  next.  ‘  The  visilile  world  being  now  destroyed,  the 
‘  invisible  world  is  brought  l>cfore  the  imagination.**  Here  the 
Author  soars  beyoiul  the  flaming  bounds  of  air  and  space,  with 
Miltonic  presumption  ;  but  to  imitate  that  gloriiuis  offender  is  to 
fail.  We  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  ascribing  words  to  the 
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Ktcnial ;  and  on  the  general  gwunds  stateil  in  a  recent  article  on 
('b^i^tian  Kpics^,  we  must  object  against  a  considerable  part  of  this 
canto,  although  the  design  is  unexceptionable,  and  a  pious  feeling 
is  evinced  throughout.  Our  objection  is  one  of  religious  taste. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  canto,  the  Poet  reverts  to  liis  original 
theme, — the  evidence  which  the  earth  contains  of  its  former  de¬ 
struction  in  the  remains  of  antediluvian  animals ;  and  we  again 
catch  sight  of  llarnwell  C'ave. 

‘  And  diH's  nut  Earth,  too,  treasure  in  her  womb 
Heniembrunce  of  her  ruin — and  the  wrath 
Of  him  who  w  rought  her  sutferings— in  the  doom 
Of  myriads,  whom  m»  fire  from  heaven  did  scathe. 

Hut  quench’d  in  like  destruction — in  the  ghnun 
That  scar’d  the  wild  Ix'asts  from  their  forest  path. 

And  drove  them,  howling,  to  their  Mother’s  brinist, 
here  yet  they  slumber  still — and  holy  be  their  rest. 

*  Enough  —  we  have  beheld  them — and  they  smnik 
With  accents  louder  than  the  Egyptian’s  lore, 

“  We  have  In'cii,  but  we  are  not” — Rocks  shall  break. 

The  Mountains  W  forgotten — Ocean  roar 
His  mightiest,  and  the  Earth  for  terror  shake; 

Hut  there  Ik?  things  upon  the  rifted  shore 
The  hungry  sea  will  gorge  not — and  the  (’ave 
Of  l)t*ath  doth  guard  them  well  from  the  iui]>etuous  wave. 

‘  And  ever  and  anon,  the  bursting  tide 

Rolls  long  and  heavy  on  the  troubled  strand. 

The  tall  cliffs  tremble  for  their  ancient  pride. 

The  thundering  Deep  repeats  the  dire  ct>mmand. 

And  dow  n  the  big  rcK?ks  tumble.  Hence  aside 
^^lin  Scej)tist !  and  lK‘hold,  as  from  the  wand 
Of  some  Magician,  monsters  start  to  life, 

Tho’  cold  their  asjK'ct  now’,  and  who  shall  w’ake  their  strife  ? 

‘  This  is  the  Treasury  of  Nature! — these, 

The  archivt's  of  her  greatness  ! — on  this  stone 
The  Almighty  hath  enrolled  his  high  dt*crees, 

And  everla-sting  judgments !~  not  a  Inuie 
That  moulders,  where  the  rock-lK»rn  waters  freeze. 

Hut  from  its  s<»litary  ruin’d  throne, 

I  tters  a  voice  that  e’en  the  cold  rock  liears, 

And  juteous  doth  repay  with  sympathetic  tears.*  pp.  4.3,  4. 

3  hat  is,  stniactitiv  tears ;  and  the  dazzling  conceit  is  pursued 
through  another  stanza,  but  turns  out  to  be  a  will  o'  the  wisp. 

(  anto  the  third  is  ‘  a  lament  over  the  past,'  and  over  the  false 
glory  ])ursucd  by  the  world’s  heroes,  ’I'lie  following  stanzas  will, 
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ir  wc  mistake  not,  please  tlie  reader  U'tter  tlian  tlie  preceding 
specimens,  shewing  that  the  ])oem  improves  as  it  proceeds. 

*  And  there  the  (\rs;irs  lield  imperial  sway, 

The  lords  of  nations  that  they  never  knew  ; 

They  pive  their  voice — to  hear  was  to  ohev, 

And  fortli  to  victory  their  eagles  flew. 

All  kingdoms  how’d  lM'iu*at)i  them — for  a  day 

'riiey  d<*i*mM  themselves  immortal — till  Karth  grew 
l*ale,  as  shv  watchM  tlieir  spirits  wrathful  hmer, 

And  trcmhled  at  th'  ahominations  of  their  power. 

‘  Hut  they  are  gone — like  sluuhnvs  of  the  nig  ht— 

Phantoms,  once  vanish’d,  that  return  no  more; 

The  dream  of  things  that  have  !)een — where’s  the  might 
Tlnit  knew  no  rival,  and  the  crowns  they  w<ire  ? 

Th’  Imperial  Purple  mocks  not  now  the  light. 

Their  palaces  are  crnmhling  tm  the  shore, 

Tlie  stranger’s  foot  is  on  the  ('apit<d. 

Nor  through  their  marble  streets  doth  golden  Tyber  roll. 

‘  Hut,  like  a  stream  that  hath  forgot  its  course. 

Flows  sad  and  silent  through  the  dreary  waste, 

Monarch  of  Hivers  !  hast  thou  lost  thy  source. 

Or  dost  thou  stagnate  at  nunembrance  jiast  ? 

IIow  oft  thy  glad  waves  rang  with  ecluKvs  hoarse*, 

W  hen  wealth  was  on  thine  amjile  bosom  cast ; 

Or  danc'd  around  the  tall  ship’s  glittering  prow. 

The  bright  sun  o’er  thy  head,  and  all  storms  hush’d  below  ! 

‘  Hut  Fortune  since  a  ditferent  blast  hath  bhiwn, 

And  scatter’d  whirlwinds  with  exulting  hate. 

Time  teH>  his  mightiest  trophies  hath  o’erthrow  n. 

And  left  the  Homan’s  glory  desolate  ! 

!  where  vem  crush’d  arch  mourns  the  mouldering  stone, 

T»h»  proudly  conscious  of  its  fallen  fate  ; 

A  thous;uid  years  have  o’er  those  ruins  shone — 

A  thousand  years  unlHirn  shall  find  them  not  unknown.’ 

pp.  5H,  r>ih 

AVc  have  corrected  the  obvious,  but  most  provoking  misprint 
in  tbo  penultimate  line  of  the  second  stanza,  which  would  make 
roll  echo  to  C’a]>itol.  ’riu*  Poet  would  certainly  obtain  a  verdict 
against  the  printer  for  damages  in  this  instance.  In  the  ensuing 
canto,  the  historical  review  is  resumed  ;  we  must  not  say  con¬ 
tinued,  because  it  goes  back  to  Habylon,  T'yre,  and  Kgvpt. 
To  the  latter,  indeed,  is  ascriln'd  an  antemundane  glory. 
—  i:gy])t 

*  W  ho  was  an  empire  when  the  uorld  begun.’ 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  discoveries  of  ('hampollion  carry  hack 
the  annals  of  Kgypt  quite  so  far.  (  auto  the  lifth  is  dcvottnl  to  a 
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particular  ilieiue, — ‘  Kiij^laiul,  her  greatness  and  majesty  among 
*  the  modern  nations  ot  the  earth.'  It  would  he  injustice  to 
withhold  the  stanzas  in  which  the  Author  has  given  vent  to  the 
ardour  of  his  patriotism. 


‘  For  is  thy  bulwark — and  thy  Power 

Is  o’er  the  far  dominion  of  the  deep  ! 

And  wliether  hurricanes  around  thee  lower, 

Or  fondling  breakers  round  thy  fcHitstind  creep, 
rhon,  from  thine  height  of  nK‘ks,  as  from  a  tower. 

Dost  mark  alike  the  surges  swell,  or  sleep, 

Ihn'dless  alike  dost  hear  the  temj)est  rave. 

Or  sink  with  fitful  ire  into  liis  Ocean  irrave'!’ 

•  \or  less  h>r  thee  hath  Nature  done  her  part, 

Nature — Karth’s  earliest  minister  from  heaven, 

I  low  hath  she  blest  thee  in  tin*  fulness  of  her  lieart  ! 

How  all  gJHul  things  unto  her  lov’d  t»ne  given  ! 

'riion  hast  no  joy  that  life  doth  not  impart. 

Thine  the  glad  song  of  morn  !  thine  the  rich  hues  of  ev’n  ! 
K’en  Twilight  self  doth  holier  come  to  thee, 

Laml  of  the  brave  and  good!  land  of  sweet  liberty  ! 

‘  And  ah  !  how  beautiful  thy  vales  expand  ! 

W  ith  field,  copse,  hamlet,  all  besprinkl’d  oVr, 

W  here  Peace  strews  blessings  with  benignant  hand, 

Alid  (’eres  revels  in  her  golden  store ! 

Tljy  cities  rise,  the  beacons  of  the  land, 

'I'liT  j)orts,  thy  harbours,  wtII  defend  the  shore. 

For  thee  the  Isles  their  spicy  treasures  bring, 

F<>r  thee,  their  Ocean  Queen — the  green-hair’d  Mermaids  sing  ! 

‘  Stern,  dark,  majestic,  lo !  thy  mountains  rise. 

Not  coldly  proud — nor  desolately  bare. 

Hut  cloth’d  with  living  forests  to  the  skies, 

W  hose  oaks  swing  blackening  in  the  midway  air. 

And  there  full  many  a  (liant  greets  the  eyes. 

That  nurs’d  in  storm  and  thunder  yet  shall  In'ar 
Britannia’s  thunders  on  the  stormier  deej), 

And  battle  with  the  floods  while  round  them  temjiests  sw'cep. 

'  And  who  hath  children,  Albion  !  like  to  thee? 

So  fair  in  feature,  yet  so  firm  in  soul  ; 

So  brave,  so  proud,  so  gentle,  yet  so  free. 

W’hose  passions  wdth  such  generous  fervor  roll, 

Their  very  fws  forget  hostility. 

(fo,  roam  the  furthest  India  to  the  Pole, 

And  who  that  Friend  so  true  above  the  rest  ? 

He  IxKists  the  northern  clime — he  bears  a  Briton's  crest.* 

pp. 

rbe  last  canto  is  occupletl  with  (desultory  reflections  of  a  pious 
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character,  concliulinii;  with  anticipations  of  tlie  Ue(lecnicr'’s  se- 
coiul  Advent. 

Si)!nc  of  the  lja]>])iest  and  most  striking  stanzas  in  the  wliole 
j)oeni  are  Cimtained  in  this  canlo  ;  Init  here,  where  the  Aiitlior 
displays  most  ]H>etie  \  ij^onr,  he  discovers  most  the  incorrectness 
of  an  immature  taste  ;  and,  from  the  very  saeredness  and  siil). 
limitv  of  the  theme,  minor  faults  become  more  ])rominent.  S])eak- 
iin^,  of  course,  without  any  ])ersonal  knowledj^e,  we  take  for 
jxrauted  that  this  ])oem  is  tlie  first  ])roduetion  of  a  young  aspi¬ 
rant  ;  and,  if  he  lives,  as  we  ho]>e  he  w  ill,  to  execute  better  things, 
he  will  thank  us  tor  criticisms  which  may  now  seem  fastidious  or 
severe.  If  he  is  satislied  with  his  ])resent  ])erformanee,  we  can 
have  no  hoj)e  ot*  him  :  the  flatteries  of  his  friends  w  ill  then  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  niggard  praises  of  reviewers.  lUit  mental  indo¬ 
lence  alone  will  prevent  his  attaining  to  higher  excellence,  if  he 
will  sedulously  cultivate  his  ]>owers.  Such  at  least  is  our  o])inion, 
(»r  we  should  not  have  bestowed  so  much  attention  in>on  the 
volume.  Some  ])ersons  w  ill  he  disjmsed  to  think  that  the  piety 
of  the  sentiments  ought  to  secure  a  more  indulgent  criticism  ;  hut 
this  is  a  j>rineiple  we  cannot  admit.  The  best  themes  are  worthy 
of  the  best  ])ains.  We  shall,  however,  allow  the  Author  the 
lumeflt  of  an  appeal  from  our  (pialified  j)raise,  to  the  feelings  of 
the  devout  reader,  in  the  following  stanzas. 

‘  He  comes — he  comes — hut  not  as  once  he  came, 

'I'he  humhle  messenger  (»f  j)eace  to  t‘arth, 

Sprung  fr«»m  a  ])arentage  unknow  n  to  fame, 

And  Shepherds  only  watehM  around  his  hirth. 

Not  as  that  wanderer,  who  did  once  exclaim — 

'fo  him  denit‘d  the  blessings  t>f  a  hearth — 

“  'file  toxes  have  their  hoh*s — the  birds  their  nests, 

Hut  I  have  not  one  place,  my  weary  head  to  rest." 

‘  He  comes  -  he  comes — hut  not  as  once  he  came, 

'fhe  man  <if  sorrows,  that  were  all  his  own, 

Xo  tongue  to  hless  him  on  his  path  of  shame. 

Or  siMithe  the  anguish  of  his  spirit’s  gnuii. 

'fhe  scinf’d,  the  sct»urgt‘d  .lesus — ’tis  the  same. 

Who  wept,  ami  wamler’d  on  the  mountains  lone. 

Ami  imuletlie  desert  conscious  of  his  prayer. 

Win  •n  none  s;ive  He  alone,  when  none  save  (hnl  was  there  !’ 

‘  lh‘  comes — he  comes  u]>on  the  clouds  of  heaven, 

W  ith  st»»rm,  ami  whirlw  ind,  and  consuming  tire, 

Hv  living  Thunder  is  his  chariot  driven, 

.\nd  I’empests  are  tlie  heralds  of  his  ire.* 

•  •  ♦  •  •  *  » 
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*  Aiul  t'vory  eye  sliall  sec  liiin — even  they 

\Vln»  pierc’d  him — every  livinj;  tongue  confess 
The  brightness  of  his  cominj;,  and  th'  array 
Of  Seraphs,  and  of  Saints  in  rij^hteonsness 
Ma<le  perfect  tlironjili  his  suffering — all  olH*y 
Him,  whom  the  Father  honors  and  doth  bless, 

And  every  knee  bow  down  to,  and  adore. 

Him  who  doth  live  and  rei^n  a  King  for  evermore  !’ 

pp.  ir»7 — 101. 


Art.  1*  The  Xeces.silj/  of  Iieli^uni  lolhe  IVill-hcin^  of  a  Sal  loti  : 
a  Senium  preached  at  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bennett’s  C’hapel,  Silver-street, 
Ii«mdon,  on  Feb.  (I,  llliVl,  before  the  Alonthly  AssiK'iation  of  (’on- 
gregational  rhnrches  and  Pastors  ;  With  an  Ajipendix  on  the  Sub¬ 
jects  at  present  agitated  between  (’hurchmen  and  Dissenters. 
Hv  dohn  l*ye  Smith,  D.D.  Ovo.,  pj>.  P).  I’rice  l.v.  London, 

m\. 

2.  VolUtca!  (lirisllatiihi.  State  Patronage  and  (lovernment  Supjiort, 
in  National  K.stablishments  of  Heligion,  not  only  inetfeetive  as  a 
means  of  Propagating  Divine  Truth,  but  jiernicious  to  the  Nation, 
and  obstructive  to  the  progress  of  Scrijitural  Heligion  :  illustrated 
in  the  Political,  Kcclesiastical,  and  Kduciitional  Statistics  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Hvo.,  pp.  13(5.  London,  13.34. 

The  Mlirfit  and  Maslen/  of'  ihe  Established  Church  laid  down,  A 
Heview  and  Hefutation  of  the  jirincipal  Arguments  of  the 
Hev.  Drs.  Inglis  and  Chalmers,  in  \’indication  of  Kcclesiastical 
Kstablishments.  By  various  \’oluntary  Assistants.  Pvo.  pp.  1)3. 
Edinburgh,  Hkl  l. 

•I.  d  Uepli!  to  the  Jlndlcotion  of  Ecclesiastical  KslablishntenlSf  btf  the 
late  Ilev.  John  Inglisy  I ).!).,  one  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh : 
in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  Andrew  Alarshall.  Hvo.,  pp.  372. 
Price  (l.v.  (ilasgow,  1331. 

0.  The  Moral  and  Spiritual  Influence  of  the  Church  of  England. 
(I.ibrarv  of  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge,  No.  Al.)  12mo.  Price  (5(/. 
London,  1331. 

(i.  A  Letter  to  the  lit.  lion.  Earl  Creijy  Premier,  containing  a  Vin¬ 
dication  of  the  Established  C'hurch,  and  Homarks  on  the  (3aims 
of  the  Dissenters.  By  a  Dissenting  Alinister.  3vo.,  pp.  3l). 
Price  l.v  ()(/,  London,  13^11. 

7-  A  Letter  to  the  I\t.  lion.  Earl  Cirri/,  on  the  subjeet  of  C'hnreh 
Hates.  Bv  Cieorge  D’Oyly,  D.I).,  Hector  of  Lambeth.  3vo.,  pp. 
23.  London,  1331. 

3.  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the 
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Case  of  the  Dissenters.  In  a  Letter  to  the  same.  By  a  Clergy- 

uiaii.  Ovo.,  pp.  139.  Price  5t.  London,  IB^M. 

^plIK  revolution  uliicli  has  taken  place  in  the  public  mind 
■  within  the  last  few  years,  nay,  within  the  last  few  months, 
upon  the  subjects  to  which  these  ])uhlications  relate,  is  unexam¬ 
pled  in  its  suddenness  and  rapidity.  Those  who,  only  a  short 
time  back,  found  themselves  stemmiiifc  a  tide  of  j)rejudice  and 
unpopularity,  aj^ainst  which  they  seemed  to  make  no  way,  are,  by 
this  sudden  turn  of  opinion,  carried  forward  w  ith  a  ra])idity  which 
surprises  themselves.  3'hose  who  were  foremost  in  the  polemic 
fight,  now  overtaken  by  a  whole  army  of  voluntaries,  are  re¬ 
proached  for  caution  and  that  most  hated  of  all  virtues,  modera¬ 
tion.  'Phe  controversy  of  two  centuries  Tn'tween  the  Church  of 
the  Aristocracy  and  the  (3mrch  of  the  people,  is  at  length 
brought  to  a.  fair  issue  in  open  court ;  and  tlie  prosecutor  finds 
himself,  to  his  utter  indignation,  arraigned  as  a  detendant..  AYc 
call  that  the  (’hurch  of  the  peo])le — and  challenge  any  opponent 
to  convict  us  of  im])ropriety — wliich  the  ])eoplc  have  ])rovided  for 
themselves,  which  they  shew  that  they  prefer  l)y  volunta¬ 
rily  supporting  it,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  which  they  ad¬ 
here,  from  conviction,  without  either  the  com])ulsion  of  sta¬ 
tutes,  or  the  hrihery  of  secular  advantages.  'Phis  would  de¬ 
serve  to  h(*  called  the  (’iiurch  of  the  ])eople,  whether  it  coin- 
j)rised  a  larger  or  a  smaller  portion  of  the  nation  within  its 
communion.  But  when  it  is  fdund  that,  of  those  who  frequent 
any  place  of  worshi])  whatever,  the  majority  are  found  worshipping 
in  the  chapels  of  Protestant  Dissent,,  the  claim  to  that  designation 
becomes  still  more  undeniable.  We  call  that  the  Church  of  the 
Aristocracy,  w  hich  is  a  political  institution  framed  altogether  upon 
aristocratical  ])rinciples,  governed  by  barons  sjnritual,  allied  by 
blood  or  interest  to  the  nobility,  subjected,  by  the  system  of  pa¬ 
tronage,  to  the  pow  er  and  w  ill  of  the  aristocracy,  a  co-partner  w  ith 
the  landed  interest,  and  looked  to  as  a  means  of  provision  for  the 
younger  sons  of  the  church -pro])rietors.  These  are  the  two  sys- 
teuis  which  have  now  been  fairly  brought  into  contrast.  It  is  not 
b'piseopaey  versus  Presbyterianism  or  Independency;  for  Esta¬ 
blished  l'^pisco])acy  and  l^stablisb.ed  Presbyterianism  are  now 
sworn  friends  and  dear  sisters  ;  and  there  is  not  much  to  choose 
iH'tween  them.  'Phe  pending  debate  is  not  creed  against,  creed, 
or  liturgy  against  an  extemporaneous  service,,  or  (Tcncva.  cloaks 
against  white  sur]diees.  'Phe  war  is  one  of  princi])lcs,  not  of 
forms; — the  principle  of  religious  freedom  against  s])iritual  usur¬ 
pation, — of  free  labour  against  cor|)orate  monopoly, —  of  voluntary 
contribution  against  ine(|uitable  taxation  for  ])urposes  foreign  from 
the  legitimate  pur|>oses  of  civil  goyerninent. 
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Although  it  is  in  tlie  sliapc  of  specific  grievances  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  comes  l>efore  the  Legislature,  it  is  found  impossible  to  discuss 
anv  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  claims  or  complaints  of  the 
Dissenters  relate,  without  its  involving  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Kcclesiastical  Establishments.  This  has  been  strikingly 
evinced  in  the  recent  protracted  and  most  interesting  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  occasioned  by  a  petition  from  sixty-two 
enlightened  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  praying 
for  the  legislative  abrogation  of  the  religious  tests  exacted  from 
the  members  before  they  proceed  to  degrees.  In  the  8})eeche8  on 
lH)th  sides,  the  very  ])rinciple  of  the  ('hurch  monopoly  was 
brought  out  into  discussion.  In  the  same  manner,  the  per- 
jHJtuation  of  the  grievance  of  the  Church-rate  is  stoutly  con¬ 
tended  for,  because  to  abolish  it  would  be  to  give  up  the  very 
|)rinei])le  of  an  Establishment.  Thus,  we  find  Dr.  D'Oyly 
alleging  the  following  reasons  wliy  ‘  it  would  be  very  unsuitable 
‘  and  unwise  to  make  such  a  concession.’ 

Mil  the  first  place,  I  apprehend  that  a  great  mistake  is  generally 
iiuule  ill  judging  of  the  principle  on  which  the  legislature  has  pro¬ 
ceeded,  when  it  has  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  an  established 
religion,  and  of  the  means  of  pulilic  worship,  fnim  the  public  resources 
of  the  community.  The  legislature  has  so  ])rovided,  for  the  great 
purpose  (d’  making  the  nation  a  religious  nation  ;  of  upholding  that 
iiiriuence,  on  which  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  the  good  order  of 
states  so  largely  depend  ;  namely,  the  infiueuce  of  Christian  principles 
on  the  minds  of  the  community  at  large.  It  has  judged,  and  the 
judgment  is  rightly  formed  on  a  knowdedge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  that,  if  the  maintenance  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship  he  left  entirely  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  individuals,  a  decay  of 
religious  feeling  will  be  the  certain  consequence,  ^lany  districts  will 
he  left  w'holly  destitute  of  all  public  ministrations  ;  religion  will  en¬ 
tirely  become  matter  of  private  speculation ;  the  wildest  opinions  will 
he  propagati'd  for  the  purpose  of  jiandering  to  the  taste,  and  exciting 
the  passions  of  individuals  ;  and  the  poor  will  be  deprived  of  all  the 
consolations  of  religion,  unless  it  should  chance  that  they  are  supplied 
by  private  zeal  in  each  immediate  neighbourlKMul.  Thus  then,  when 
a  person,  not  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  complains  that,  in 
paying  his  contribution  to  the  Church,  he  pays  for  that  from  which 
he  derives  no  benefit,  he  proceeds  on  a  fiilse  and  erroneous  view  of  the 
sidiject.  In  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Established  Church, 
he  contributes  to  the  general  sustentation  of  religious  and  moral  feeling 
in  the  nation  at  large ;  and  from  this  he  derives  his  share  of  the 
common  advantage,  in  the  improved  habits  and  dispositions  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.*  Duyly,  pp.  1(1-12. 

The  reverend  Writer  proceeds  to  state  his  belief,  that  ‘  many 
‘  of  the  more  sincere  and  respectable  Dissenters  sec  the  (piestion 
*  entirely  in  this  light.’  It  is  a  pity  that  he  liad  not  referred  us 
to  some  of  the  writings  of  the  Dissenters,  or  to  some  public  cx- 
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prcttsions  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  sincere  and  rcs]>octabIe  Dig. 
senters,  which  might  have  shewn  this  belief  to  l>e  not  wholly 
gratuitous.  Dissenters  may  ‘  feel  the  value  even  to  themselves  of 
‘  the  Established  ('hurch  with  which  they  do  not  communicate’, 
without  feeling  the  value  of  its  l)eing  an  Established  (’hurch. 
Dissenters  of  the  (’ongregational  denomination  ‘  feel  the  value 
‘  even  to  themselves’  of  the  exertions  of  the  Wesleyan  MetluKl- 
ists;  without  whose  exertions  ‘many  districts  would  be  left 
‘  wholly  destitute  of  all  public  ministrations’,  and  ‘  the  poor 
‘  would  be  deprived  of  the  consolations  of  religion  in  spite  of 
the  existence  of  an  Establishment ;  and  yet,  they  would  not  be 
pleased  to  see  Weslevanism  established  or  endow^'d  by  the  State, 
or  to  l>e  compelleil  to  pay  either  church-rate  or  land-tax  towards 
its  maintenance.  Hut  Dr.  D'Oyly  is  aware  that  his  argument,  if 
g(HKl  for  any  thing  as  enforcing  the  payment  of  a  church-rate, 
fails  altogether  as  a  reastm  for  restricting  the  proceeds  to  the  su]>. 
])orl  of  Episcopal  (’burches.  He  adverts  to  the  plan  which  has 
lH‘en  pro])osed,  to  require  all  persons  to  pay  a  contribution  to  a 
church-rate,  but  to  leave  it  o])tional  with  them,  whether  their 
payment  should  be  made  to  the  Established  C  hurch  or  to  any 
particular  Dissenting  chapel.  ‘  I’his  plan  would  certainly  ’,  he 
says,  have  one  advantage ;  that  of  maintaining  the  great  prin- 
‘  ciplc  of  requiring  every  person  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
‘  at  least  some  ])ul>lic  profession  of  religion  in  the  State.  Hut 
'  still  it  would  Ir*  found,  in  prnrtire,,  lial)le  to  most  serious  ditli- 
‘  culties  and  objections.’  The  most  serious  ditliculty,  however, 
would  not  l)e  found  ‘  in  ])ractice’,  but  in  the  principle;  and  Dr. 
D'Oyly  seems  to  be  of  this  opinion,  since  he  adds:  ‘  In  the  first 
‘  ])lace,  it  would  seem  to  imply  an  acknowledgement  that  all  reli- 
‘  gious  ])rofessions  deserve  to  be  j)laced  on  an  equal  footing  of 
‘  sup|)ort  from  the  State,  and  that  every  new  sect,  however  its 
‘  tenets  may  be  grouiuled  in  the  wildest  enthusiasm  or  the  lowest 
‘  ignorance,  is  still  entitled  to  some  share  of  public  support.’ 
We  submit  that  this  is  not  a  practical  difficulty,  but  wholly  a 
speculative  one ;  and  the  ackntjwledgement  which  he  deprecates, 
is  what  the  whole  country  is  Incoming  prepared  to  embrace  as  the 
only  sound  |)olitical  doctrine.  All  religious  professions  have  an 
equitable  claim  to  la*  placed  on  an  cxpial  footing  of  jirotection 
from  the  State,  and,  if  support  be  necessarv  and  expedient,  of 
support  also ;  unless  such  professions  can  be  shewn  to  be  detri- 
menUl  to  the  State.  'I'his  is  the  verv  principle  for  which  we,  as 
Dissenters,  contend.  We  deny  that  the  Episcopal  Church  de- 
siTves,  on  any  ground,  to  be  placed  on  a  higher  footing  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  the  I’resbyterian  C’burch  to  be  placed  on  a  higher  footing 
ir  Scotland,  or  the  Homan  ('atholic  Church  in  Canada,  or  the 
I  doo  C'hurch  in  the  South  of  India,  than  any  other  religious 
eshion,  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  We  do  not  concede  that  the 
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State  is  a  proper  judge  of  what  religious  profession  is  beat  dc- 
stTving  of  support.  Rulers  and  legislators  are  very  apt  to  make 
jrrcat  mistakes  in  these  matters.  Dissenters  regard  Protestant 
(  hristiiinity  as  ^  the  blessed  accident’  (to  use  ('oleridge’s  phrase) 
of  the  Kstahlished  CHuirch  of  this  country ;  hut  they  do  not  re¬ 
gard  its  being  established  by  State  patronage  as  a  blessed  aeci- 
dent  to  the  ('hurch,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  hurtful  one.  Dis¬ 
senters  maintain,  in  their  practice,  the  great  principle  of  requiring 
every  person  to  contribute  to  the  8up]H>rt  of  some  public  profes¬ 
sion  of  religion;  but  they  think  that  this  is  a  moral,  not  a 
jnditical  obligation ;  to  Ik*  enforced  by  the  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  not  by  compulsory  sututes.  Forced  contributions  for  the 
support  of  Religion,  Religion  herself  abhors;  and  to  tax  ir¬ 
religious  men  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  infidels  for 
the  support  of  Christian  ordinances,  Papists  for  the  building  of 
Protestant  churches,  or  Quakers  for  the  support  of  a  hierarchy, 
is  to  dishonour  and  discredit  Christianity,  and,  to  say  the  least, 
is  a  blunder  in  legislation. 

In  the  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  just  published,  there 
is  an  article  on  the  Life  of  xVdam  (’larke,  in  which  the  question 
of  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  is  introduced ;  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  shew,  that  neither  Tithes  nor  C^mrch  Rates 
involve  any  grievance  to  the  Dissenter.  Not  Tithes,  because 
,  they  ‘  are  a  rent-charge  upon  land  ;  and  of  the  land-ow  ners,  not 
‘  one  in  a  hundred  is  a  Dissenter.’  To  which  assertion  we  reply, 

I  that  tithes  arc  not  a  rent-charge  u]>on  land, — that  they  are  not 
[  levied  iqKm  land,  but  upon  industry’,  as  well  as  upon  houses,  &c., 

I  and  that  Dissenting  land-owners,  as  well  as  Dissenting  land-oc- 

l  cupiers,  are  more  numerous  than  the  Reviewer  thinks.  Rut  then 
i  Church  Rates, — the  Reviewer  proceeds  :  ‘Is  there  not  a  hard- 
‘  shi})  here,  that  men  should  Ik*  made  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
‘  tcnance  of  a  fabric  which  they  never  enter.?  No  greater  hard- 
‘  ship  than  a  thousand  others  which  a  state  of  society  involves. 

‘  Individuals  are  constantly  compelled  to  support  institutions  in 
‘  which  they  have  no  direct  interest  themst*lves,  but  which  the 
‘  public  good  is  understood  to  require.  We  pay  our  quota  to  the 
‘  county  rate,  for  the  erection  of  a  mad-house  which  we  shall 
‘  never  occupy,  or  of  a  bridge  which  we  shall  never  pass;  we  are 
‘  taxed  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  soldier,  though  we  have  serious 
‘  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  profession  of  arms,  or  |K)li- 
I  ‘  deal  objections  to  a  standing  army.’  The  Reviewer  might 
have  proved  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  well  remarked  by  an  able 
dournalist  *,  that  the  inns  on  the  roads  ought  to  be  kept  by  a  tax, 
I  though  we  never  enter  them,  or  that  we  ought  all  to  jjay  for  the 
support  of  fifty  thousand  fiddlers,  though  we  may  dislike  music. 
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It  in  doubly  unjust,  that  the  Dissenter  should  pay  for  the  sup- 
])ort  of  a  form  of  worship  w  Inch  he  does  not  adopt,  because  he 
pays  voluntarily  for  the  support  of  that  w  Inch  he  does  adopt.  The 
(’hurchinan  overlooks  this  in  his  argument ;  or,  he  thinks  it  a 
sullicient  answer,  to  say,  that  the  Dissenter  need  not  pay  for  what 
he  is  so  ]K‘rverse  to  ])refer ; — that  it  is  mere  whim  and  bad  manners 
in  any  one  to  reject  what  the  State  ])rovides,  and  that  he  brings  the 
additional  expense  ujH)n  himself.  This  style  of  reasoning  might 
pass  current  in  other  days;  but  it  will  not  now  serve  the  purpose. 
The  form  of  worship  which  the  Dissenter  voluntarily  contributes 
to  support,  is  maintained  for  the  public  good,  as  much  as  the  State 
provision  ;  and  his  voluntary  contribution  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
u  merit  in  the  eye  of  the  State.  Instead  of  this,  it  has  hecn 
viewed  almost  as  a  crime.  ‘  We  pay  our  quota  for  the  erection 
‘  of  a  bridge  w  hich  we  shall  never  pass,’  and  in  which,  therefore, 
we  have  no  direct  interest;  and  this  the  Ueviewer  argues,  is  deeme<l 
no  hardship.  Hut  suppose  that  the  bridge  to  which  we  are  called  to 
])ay  our  (piota,  is  of  use  only  to  the  squire  and  a  few  of  his  tenants, 
and  that  a  bridge  which  better  serves  the  use  of  the  parish  has 
lK‘en  built  by  voluntary  subscription, — would  it  be  no  hardship  to 
l)e  obliged  to  pay  for  keeping  the  other  in  repair,  and  to  pay  toll, 
though  we  never  used  that  road?  Or  would  it  lessen  the  griev¬ 
ance,  to  be  told,  that  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  liberty  of 
taking  our  own  road,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  go  over  the 
squire's  bridge,  to  which  we  were  now  only  required  to  contribute 
our  quota  ? 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that,  ‘  in  every  well  regulated  State, 

‘  roads  and  bridges,  mad-houses,  maintenance  of  poor,  and  other 
‘  matters  of  police,  ought  to  be  deemed  of  general  obligation. 
*■  The  question  is  not,  whether  certain  duties  ought  or  ought  not 
‘  to  be  of  general  obligation,  but  trhnf  are  the  duties  which  are  to 
‘  Ik*  deemed  of  general  obligation,  and  what  ought  to  be  left  to 
‘  individuals.'  ( )r,  again,  ‘  the  question  is  not,  whether  individuals 
‘  may  be  left  to  themselves  for  certain  acts,  but  where  the  line  is  to 
‘  />r  drawu^  In'tween  the  duties  which,  for  the  safety  and  well- 
‘  In'ing  of  the  State,  must  not  be  left  to  individuals,  and  those 
‘  which  may  best  be  left  to  them.’ 

Now  we  are  disposed  to  admit — although  some  of  our  keen 
friends  in  the  North  will  be  disposed  to  frown  at  the  concession — 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difhcult,  by  any  a  priori  reasoning,  to 
draw  this  line  with  accuracy.  And  we  would  here  remark  by  the 
way,  that  the  chief  ditference  l>etween  our  way  of  treating  the 
question  of  Ecclesiastical  Kstablishments  in  the  South,  and  that 
which  alone  passes  for  orthodox  among  the  V  oluntaries  of  the 
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Nortli,  turns  ii^wn  this ;  that  wc  argue  against  the  expeilicncy  of 
establishments  a  jht^terioriy  while  they  denounce  their  unlawful- 
lu'ss  «  priori :  theirs  is  the  theological,  ours  the  practical  argu¬ 
ment.  Not  that  we  would  for  a  moment  deny  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  principles  upon  which  Kcclesiastical  Kstablishments  have 
uniformly  been  founded— involving  as  they  do  the  assumption  of 
an  authority  to  determine  what  is  to  he  believed,  and  a  right  to 
|)ersecute  all  who  think  otherwise :  these  principles  we  reject  with 
abhorrence  as  palpably  anti-christian.  They  enter  into  the  objec¬ 
tions  d  posteriori  against  the  whole  system.  Hut  we  think  it  not 
(juite  so  easy  to  demonstrate  d  priori^  that  all  ecclesiastical  estab¬ 
lishments  must  necessarily  and  under  all  circumstances  he  unholy 
and  unlawful.  ‘  What  Christian  (Tovernments  can  and  lawfully 
‘  may  do  to  serve  the  Church  of  Christ,’  is,  as  Dr.  Smith  remarks, 

‘  a  far-extending  question.’  The  propmed  object  of  a  State  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  is  good ;  and  if 
the  means  were  the  best  adapted  to  promote  the  end,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  their  illegitimacy.  If  establishments  could  not 
1)0  shewn  to  have  worked  l)adlvas  regards  the  interests  of  religion, 
—to  have  desecrated  the  Church  more  than  they  ‘  consecrated 
‘  the  nation,’ — small  weight  would  attach  to  any  objection  founded 
on  their  abstract  unlawfulness.  Why  then  desert  the  stronger 
and  more  ])ractical  ground  of  argument,  w  hich  admits  of  a  direct 
appeal  to  fart  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  we  seem  to  object 
against  calling  in  the  aid  of  theological  argumentation,  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  which  we  must  substantially  admit  ?  Our  answer  is,  first, 
that,  even  as  managed  by  the  acutest  writers,  it  involves  some 
ver}'  disputable  positions,  which,  though  they  do  not  affect  the 
accuracy  of  the  main  conclusions,  lessen  the  validity  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  *  ;  and  secondly,  that  other  questions,  besides  that  of  Es¬ 
tablishments,  arc  implicated  in  such  general  reasonings, — ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  National  Education,  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
topics,  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  discuss,  or  so  easy  to  di8])osc 
of,  in  such  incidental  manner. 

‘  We  admit’,  says  the  able  Writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 


•  That  w  e  may  not  be  misunderstood,  we  will  refer,  as  an  instance,  to 
the  argument  founded  on  John  xviii.  36,  in  respect  to  which  Dr.  Smith 
has  the  following  valuable  note.  ‘  I  doubt  not  the  legitimacy  of  infer¬ 
ential  arguments  from  this  j)a88age,  upon  the  nature  or  essential  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  system  which  Our  Lord  established,  (that  it  differs 
from  civil  politics  on  the  kind  of  its  requirements,  its  authority,  its 
banetions,  and  its  final  objects,)  but  the  form  of  the  expression,  and 
the  concluding  article  of  the  avowal,  make  it  evident  that  he  is  directly 
.speaking  of  the  ori^inulifig  principle  of  his  religion.*  **  Neccssily  of 
luTtgiouf  Sic,  p.  22. 
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alroatly  cilcil,  ‘  that  tlic  question,  how  far  tlie  State  ought  to 
‘  interfere,  to  secure  the  moral  improvement  of  individualK,  is  ^ 

‘  question  of  some  delicacy.  'I'he  most  difficult  part  of  the  ques- 

*  tion,  however,  is  not  that  which  regards  the  grown  man,  hut 
‘  that  w  hich  regards  the  individual  in  the  progress  of  his  develop- 
‘  ment.  Men  may  lx?  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  discern  the 
‘  advantages  of  mental  cultivation.  M.  de  Honstetten,  in  an  ex- 
‘  cellent  volume  published  in  French  in  1815,  speaking  of  France, 

‘  observes,  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  |)overty, 

^  that  it  leads  to  the  neglect  of  education.'*  But  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact, — this  Writer  terms  it  — that  in  England  there 

has  been  un  establishment  for  the  communication  of  elementary 
instruction,  while  there  is  a  rich  establisliment  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  what  men  who  are  instructed  will  always  ])rovide  for 
themselves,  religious  worship.  ‘  The  advocates  for  the  union 
‘  between  (’hurch  and  State  say  nothing  about  thin  part  of  the 

*  question,  hut  they  are  inexliaustible  on  the  subject  of  the  priest- 
‘  hood.’  'fhe  soi.disaut  National  Schools  rest  altogether  upon 
the  voluntary  principle. 

But  we  hasten  to  notice  more  particularly  the  contents  of  the 
))ublications  l)efore  us.  Dr.  l*ye  Smith’s  sermon  is  characterized 
by  the  candour,  caution,  and  piety  which  distinguish  the  learned 
IVriter ;  and  it  will  serve  to  shew  that  Frotestant  Dissenters  are 
at  all  events  not  insensible  of  the  necessity  of  religion  to  thcwell- 
Indug  of  a  nation.  It  cont.ains  some  sentiments  which  will  l)c 
thought  by  many  too  strongly  i'itNscrrfifirt%  and  would  afford  a 
g(H)d  text  for  extended  discussions,  into  which  we  cannot  now 
enter. 

'fhe  ])am])hlet  entitled,  in  allusion  to  a  phrase  used  by  Dr. 
(’haliners,  'I'he  Might  and  Mastery  of  the  Established  Church 
laid  low,''  is  a  very  able  and  s])irited  jiroduction.  The  part 
taken  by  that  very  eloquent,  ])hilanthro])ic,  iind  wrong-headed 
enemy  of  poor-law  establishments  and  advocate  of  church  esta¬ 
blishments,  is  exposed  with  a  severity  to  which  he  has  justly  laid 
himself  open,  and  of  w  hich  he  has  no  right  to  complain. 

‘  We  can,’  says  the  Writer,  ‘  we  think,  fully  appreciate  his  varied 
excellencies,  his  splendid  intellectual  endowments,  and  his  great  moral 
wc»rth.  We  still  rememln'r,  and  wish  never  to  forget,  the  admiration, 
and  even  the  affection  with  which  w'e  regarded  him  at  what  we  con- 
siilereil  as  the  commencement  of  his  Christian,  and  also,  we  may  say, 
of  his  ministerial  career.  We  knoNv  the  obligations  under  which  he 
has  laid  the  whole  reading  ])uhlic,  by  his  powerful  defence  of  the  o«/- 
ft'orks  of  our  common  Christianity.  We  have  heard  with  rapture,  or 
perus4Hl  with  delight,  his  ehniuent  arguments  for  the  emancipation  of 
one  class  of  tlisstmters  in  the  Fnited  Kingdom,  which,  if  followed  out 
to  their  legitimate  coiiM'quences,  woidd  lead  equally  to  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  <»f  all  the  rest ;  nor  are  we  ignorant  of  the  vast  improvements  he 
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has  intriKliiceil  into  tlie  ThtH»lt»gical  Chair,  which  in  our  Metro|)olitan 
rniversity  he  now  fills  with  so  much  honour  to  himself,  and  with 
such  jjreut  and  unprecedented  advunta^  to  those  who  are  pn>sccuting 
their  studit's  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Hilt,  admitting  all  this,  we  feel  even  the  more  indignant  at  the  sen- 
tiiiionts  which  he  has  broached  in  reference  to  Kcclesiasticnl  Kstablish- 
Bients,  and  we  can  hardly  speak  with  patience  of  the  style  in  which 
he  hiis  given  them  expression. 

‘  Although  the  dispute  res|>ecting  Church  Establishments  has  bo- 
ctuiie  keen  in  this  tumntry  only  of  late,  it  has  already  prinluced  “  the 
refreshing  sjiectade,'*  as  he  calls  it,  of  several  armed  Champions  of 
the  Church,  coming  forth  in  full  equipment  against  their  enemies 
from  their  retreats,  which,  although  “  higli,**  have  not  “  sheltered 
them  from  sirme  annoyance. 

‘  Of  these,  however,  he  himself  is  not  one.  He  has  l)oen  abroad 
iH'fore,  and  is  old  in  the  field.  In  the  Course  of  his  public  career,  he 
has  ever  and  anon  amused  himself  with  an  occiisional  spur  against  the 
ranks  of  dissent ;  and  there  is  not  a  fiK>t  soldier  among  them  who  is 
iHit  now  perfectly  familiar  both  with  his  manner  of  onset,  and  with 
the  vast  flourish  of  trumpets  which  precedes,  accompunu*s>  and  fol¬ 
lows  it. 

‘  One  of  the  latest,  and  jH*rhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  his  assaults^ 
is  the  speech  he  delivered  in  the  last  Oencral  Assembly  in  supjmrt  of 
his  motion  respecting  Calls ;  a  8})eech  of  great  eloquence,  but  which 
met  with  the  singular  receptit>n  of  rapturous  applause  from  his  Tory 
op]Hments,  and  a  sort  of  silent  dismay  from  his  orthodox  friends. 

‘  In  that  speech  he  declaimed  against  the  innox'Uting  spirit  of  the 
age,  in  the  style  of  my  Lord  Eldon,  and  yet  he  concluded  with  minis¬ 
tering  to  that  spirit  by  himself  proposing  an  innovation.  He  warned 
his  orthotlox  friends  not  to  look  for  the  advancement  of  religion  to 
what  he  called  mechanism,  in  terms  which  ^M?med  to  imply  that  he 
rated  all  systems  of  rule  as  of  equal  value,  and  yet  he  concluded  by 
pro])(vsing  a  change  in  the  mechanism  of  his  own  church  as  a  good  and 
useful  thing.  He  s}K>kc  as  if  he  preferred  patronage  to  popular  elec¬ 
tion,  because  the  {wtrem  was  only  a  single  piece  of  corrupt  matter, 
whereas  the  jK‘oplc  were  many  ])iece8  of  corrupt  matter,  and  the 
cliancYs  of  error  would  l>e  multiplied  by  increasing  the  mass  of  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  and  yet  he  concluded  by  pro|)osing  to  admit  to  the  business 
of  election  both  patron  and  people,  or  rather,  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
all  the  pieces  of  corruption  within  his  reach,  and  combined  into  one 
the  Presbytery,  the  jwtron,  and  the  j)eople,  attetnpting  to  cover  his 
inconsistency  under  a  rhetorical  flourish,  respecting  “  antagonist  forces 
in  nature,*’  which  possibly  might  satisfy  those  of  his  htmrers,  whose 
minds  dwelt  in  the  clouds.  Against  the  ])eople  he  directed  his  mtMt 
vehement  abuse:  they  were  gullible,  they  were  factious,  they  followed 
demagogues,  and  headsmen  of  parishes,  as  sheep  follow  a  leader ;  and 
yet,  his  chief  trust  for  the  right  guidance  both  of  jmtrons  and  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  assemblies  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  functions 
was  in  public  opinion  ;  as  if  public  opinion  were  not  merely  the  ex¬ 
pressed  will  and  sentiments  of  that  very  class  of  men  chiefly,  against 
which  he  had  directed  his  uncompromising  censure.  Upon  these  and 
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other  points  the  reverend  gentleman  t(»ok  lil)orties  with  reason  and 
a»tnmon  sense,  which  we  suppose  we  are  bound  to  reverence  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  noble  daring  of  genius/  pp.  9 — 12. 

*  If  he  is  not  unini|Mwhuble  in  his  arguments,  he  is  still  less  scru¬ 
pulous  res]H'cting  his  facts.  In  the  s|>eech  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  lately  delivered  by  him  in  the  General  Assembly,  he  made 
two  or  three  blunders,  in  which  ignorance  and  art  seemed  to  have  an 
e(|ual  share.  In  disparagement  of  j>opular  eh'ction,  he  referred  that 
llousi*  to  several  exan]j>les  where  it  had  not  preserved  religion  from 
degernTating. 

‘  He  mentioned  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  of  Kngland,  who  had 
decliiUHl  first  into  Arianism,  and  then  into  Socinianism  ;  in  total  igno¬ 
rance  that  th(»se  (."hurches  were  endowed,  and  that  the  |>ower  of  elec¬ 
tion  rested,  n(»t  with  the  ]H'oplc,  but  with  the  trustees  who  held  the 
endo\^inents. 

‘  He  referrt‘d,  agjiin,  to  Presbyterianism  in  Ireland,  which  had  ex¬ 
hibited  a  similar  thvlensi«»n  from  orthtnloxy  to  Arianism  ;  ccmcealing 
the  fact,  which,  if  he  knew,  he  should  have  mentioniHl,  that  the 
C'hiirehes  there  are  jH'iisioned,  and  to  that  extent  are  anti-]>oj)ular  and 
nnscriptural.  The  two  instances  in  question,  so  far  as  they  prove  any 
tiling,  prove  onlv  this,  that  the  memlKTs  of  the  i'hurch  must  have  an 
intiuenee  whicii  d«K‘s  not  terminate  with  the  election  of  the  minister, 
and  that  the  mere  privilege'  of  giving  their  votes  for  a  preacher,  is  of 
m»  practical  utility.  The  law  of  voluntary  support  must  Ik'  combined 
with  it,  to  make  the  system  at  once  agreeable  to  Scrijiture  and  happy 
in  its  results.  To  return  to  the  illustrations  of  the  reverend  Doctor. 
The  thinl  instance  to  which  he  alluded,  im|X'ached  his  candour  more 
tinui  his  knowledge.  It  was  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in 
Scotland.  Here,  for  a  hundred  years,  orthodoxy  had  Imh'ii  united  with 
popular  election.  The  fact  was  undeniable,  and  therc'fore  he  coin- 
mencinl  with  admitting,  that  in  those  Churches  the  ‘‘  form  of  sound 
>vords  ”  remainetl.  The  example  was  therefore  about  to  fail  him,  and 
npsi't  his  argument.  In  his  emergt'iicy  he  had  recourse  to  his  inven¬ 
tion.  which  readily  came  to  his  aid,  and  got  him  over  the  difiiculty  by 
supplying  him  with  a  calumny.  It  was  true  that  in  those  Churches 
the  “  form  of  sound  words  remaiiUHl,”  but  it  was  in  union  with  “  s]>i- 
ritual  death  and  if  any  fire  still  remained,  it  w’as  “  the  fierce  and 
indiallowed  fire  of  earthly  p(ditics.”  Pretty  words,  truly,  from  a  man 
whosi*  mouth,  fnnn  the  time  he  rose  till  the  moment  he  uttered  them, 
had  bei'U  emitting  one  continued  blaze  of  high  church  ])oliticTS !  from  a 
man  who  was  standing  in  the  rej>resentative  assembly  of  a  Church, 
which,  for  a  hundred  years,  had  Ix'en  dead  as  a  stone,  and  whidi,  if  it 
had  in  rt'cimt  tinu'^s  made  some  small  show'  t»f  w'armth,  had  a.ssum<Hl  it 
mainly  from  a  base  fear  t»f  the  Disst'nters,  who,  having  sheltered  the 
religion  of  the  c»»untry  when  ejt'cted  from  the  Estaldishment,  h$d 
btvn  only  tiw  ]>n»s]H'nMis  ;  fn»m  a  man  who  had  spent  some  of  the 
most  active  years  of  his  life  on  a  sjK>t  where  those  Disst'nters  have 
Ihh'II  the  mainspring  of  e\*ery  relijjrious  enterprise,  and  where,  to  have 
utteriHl  the  same  accusation,  w'ould  have  requirt'd  a  courage*  which  he 
dot's  not  ]x>s.sess,  and  w'ituld  have  draw  n  tij»on  him  the  common  indig¬ 
nation  and  imlelible  di.'^raci*. 
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*  This  was,  however,  the  first  occasion,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  on 
which  Dr.  rhalmers  had  ventured  to  express  any  thing  like  deadly 
hjitn‘d,  or  to  bring  a  foul  and  most  calumnious  charge  against  his  dis- 
st'nting  brethren.  MV  have  known  him  to  express  nimself  in  terms  of 
very  different  imjiort.  And  every  Innly  know^  that  he  was  once  wont 
to  hail  Dissenters  as  private  adventurers,"  whose*  efforts  might  achieve 
much,  in  conjunction,  (»f  cemrse,  with  “  the  might  and  the  mastery  of 
an  Kstablishment."  Hut  to  be  supporters  of  voluntary  churche's,  is 
with  him,  it  seems,  a  mortal  offence,  and  those*  chargeable  with  it, 
though  thev  may  “  retain  the  form  of  sound  wemls,"  can  neither  have 
Mund  lie'aels  nor  sound  he*arts,  but  must,  horribile  diclu,  be  ''  spi¬ 
ritually  de*ad  "!  *  pp.  17 — Hh 

Adverting  to  Dr.  Inglis's  representation,  that  the  enemies  of 
ecclesiastical  establishments  are  very  naturally  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  state  of  the  ])ul)lic  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  subversion  of  institutions  which  they  disa]>]m)ve, — 
this  Writer  remarks,  that  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ments  ‘  had  been  agitated  w  itli  great  keenness  and  with  transcend- 
‘  cut  ability,  long  before  these  “  enemies  could  dream  of  “  tak- 
‘  ing  advantage of  any  such  state  of  the  public  mind.’ 

*  Xt»t  to  spc'ak  of  IS!  ikon,  Howe,  and  Owen,  of  a  former  age ;  or  of 
Archil)ald  Hall,  William  Graham,  and  Robert  Hall,  of  modern  times, 
— of  whose  writings  on  the  subject  Dr.  Inglis  st*ems  profoundly  igno¬ 
rant, — Conder  and  Hallantyne  had  published  their  celebrated  works  ; 
while  as  yet  the  political  “  institutions  "  of  our  country,  now  so  hap¬ 
pily  “  changed  or  modified,”  founded,  as  they  were  supjM)sed  to  be,  on 
the  same  princij)les  of  ancient  and  unerring  wisdom  us  the  eccl(‘aiast- 
ic.il  institutions  **  coeval  with  them,”  seemed  still  to  retain  all  the 
stability  and  glory  for  which  they  had  l)een  famed  for  ages.  Even 
.Marshall’s  first  juiblication  appeared  before  the  present  Ministry  had 
astonished  and  delighted  the  right  thinking  part  of  the  community, 
by  the  ]ir(»j)osal  (»f  those  very  bold,  luit  truly  wise  measures  of  reform, 
which  have  since,  to  the  utter  amazement  and  horror  of  all  conserva¬ 
tives  in  ehurch  and  state,  Wen  trium])huntly  carried,  so  as  now'  to  con¬ 
stitute  part  of  the  law'  of  the  country.  It  may  lie  added  here,  and 
w  ill  Im*  more  jiarticularly  advertt*d  to  afterw'urrfs,  that  the  Secc*s8ion 
Church,  in  both  its  branches,  as  existing  at  that  time,  had  virtually 
settled  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  in  as  far  as  their 
creed  was  concerned,  nearly  forty  years  lM*fore  it  could  have  entered 
the  imagination  of  any  man,  how’cver  sanguine,  that  the  views  they 
then  adopted,  as  to  the  magistrate’s  jxiw’er  in  the  church,  W'ere  at  all 
likely  to  receive  any  countenance  from  such  changes  us  have  recently 
taken  jilace,  and  are  still  “  in  the  course  ”  of  occurring  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  “  whether  civil  or  religious,”  in  our  country.’ 

Mr.  Marshall  himself  adverts  to  the  same  disingenuous  at¬ 
tempt  to  represent  the  opponents  of  church  establishments  ‘  as 
‘  little  better  than  a  band  of  political  agitators  called  into  action, 

‘  if  not  into  existence,  by  the  present  ferment  in  our  public  af- 
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‘fairs.'  In  an  ‘  intrinluctory  statement,'  he  re|H*ls  this  eharge 
with  manly  indignation,  and  traces  the  origin  of  the  controversy 
now  rife  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  excitement  priKluced 
hy  the  ('atholic  Relief  Rill. 

‘  As  to  our  taking  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind, 
for  the  purjHKse  of  subverting  ecclesiastical  establishments,  the  charge 
may,  j)erhaps,  Ik*  admitted  in  its  full  extent.  With  the  views  we  en¬ 
tertain  of  tile  sinful  nature,  and  liie  pernicious  consi*quences  of  these 
(establishments,  how  can  we  do  less,  and  do  our  duty  ^  C  an  we,  with 
a  giHKl  coiiscienct*,  sit  quietly  down,  and  allow  the  temple  of  our  God 
to  Ik.*  ]>olluted  hy  such  foul  abominations,  when  providence,  in  its 
kindiu'ss,  is  supplying  means,  and  offering  an  opportunity  to  have 
them  removed  ?  You  allow  that  our  conduct  is  very  natural ;  and  w'e 
thank  you  for  the  concession.  ourselves  think,  that  were  we  act¬ 

ing  otherwise  in  such  circumstanci*s,  our  conduct  would  not  only  be 
w/matural,  but  disgraceful ;  such  as  we  could  not  justify  either  to 
(mhI,  or  to  our  fellow-men.  The  curse  of  Meroz,  we  conceive,  would 
1h*  due  to  us,  with  all  the  other  curses  pronounced  in  the  scrijitures 
against  those  who  “  lK*ar  them  that  are  evil.”  If,  however,  it  l>c  of 
anv  consequence  to  bring  into  notice  the  real  origin  of  the  present 
controversv,  1  must  tell  you  what  I  believe  the  public  has  Ikh'u  told 
U'fore,  that  the  imnu'diate  motive  from  which  it  sprung,  was  not  so 
much  a  wish  to  subvert  the  church  establishments,  for  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  was  not  then  so  ri|H*,  but  rather  a  wish  to  calm  the  fears  of 
some  well-nu*aning  |H'ople,  who  contemplated  with  unnecessary  alarm, 
the  mischief  that  might  Ik*  wrought  by  the  religion  of  Home,  provided 
the  alM'ltors  of  that  faith  were,  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens, 
declared  eligible  to  oHices  of  civil  trust.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was 
then  iK'fore  I’arliament,  the  country  was  much  agitated  by  means  of 
it,  and  not  a  few  of  the  worthiest,  though  certainly  not  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  among  us,  were  nearly  frightened  out  of  their  proprieties,  as 
they  knew  only  one  metiiod  of  guarding  against  popery,  the  ancient 
and  approved  metloHl  of  penal  laws.  At  such  a  crisis,  it  seemed  u 
duty  to  call  the  public  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  only  circuin- 
st.ince  which  could  render  a  false  religion  formidable,  was  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  state;  its  In'ing  armed  with  secular  jniwer  ;  and  that 
if  all  state-emh»wments  of  religion  were  alndished,  all  state-churclies 
put  down,  all  ecclesiastical  projK*rtv,  which  is  the  projierty  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  converted  to  civil  uses,  and  Christianity  left,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
to  supp(»rt  itself  from  its  own  resources — that  if  this  most  expedient 
and  mcKst  lu'cessary  reform,  which  justice,  and  policy,  and  true  piety 
requirt'd,  were  carrii'd  into  etfect,  the  terrors  of  ptqK'ry  would  be  at  an 
end,  the  horns  would  be  plucki'd  from  the  seven  heads  of  the  Insist,  it 
would  Ih'  reduced  to  a  powerless  and  loathsome  mass  of  superstition, 
which  would  stnm  fade  away  liefore  the  light  of  truth  ;  or  which,  if  it 
continued  to  exist,  would  otfer  no  molestation  to  the  other  forms  of 
(’hristianity.  Sentiments  of  this  kind,  some  of  us  thought  proper  at 
that  time  to  make  public ;  and  we  are  still  as  firmly  convinced,  as  we 
were  then,  that  this  is  the  true  way  to  deal  with  jK)i>ery,  whether  wc 
wish  to  prevent  its  sjwi'ading,  or  whether,  in  case  it  do  spread,  to  ren- 
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di»r  it  Jiarniloss.  Lot  the  numstor  he  as  fierce  us  it  ever  was — let  it  be 
as  much  disposed  as  it  ever  was,  to  ol)ey  the  impulse  of  its  savage  na¬ 
ture,  what  hurt  can  it  do  when  it  is  strint  of  its  fangs?  Pull  the 
Uvth  of  it,  cut  the  claws  of  it,  turn  it  at  large,  and  if  it  be  not  in¬ 
clined  to  lie  down  with  the  lamb  or  the  kid,  the  lamb  or  the  kid  may 
safelv  enough  lie  down  with  it. 

‘  You,  Sir,  however,  and  your  friends,  at  least  those  who  have  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  our  affairs,  have  cht»sen  to  treat  the  Homan  Catholics  u|X)n 
a  (Hfferent  plan.  After  giving  tliem  the  most  ])alpable  pnwf  of  their 
own  strength,  and  of  your  weakness,  by  the  grant  of  emancipation,  you 
have  continued  to  gall  them  by  a  Protestant  tithe  law,  and  are  now 
driving  them  to  madness  by  your  measures  of  coercion.  What  hopes 
they  are  cherishing,  or  what  plans  they  arc  meditating,  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  ;  but  by  all  accounts,  they  are  rapidly  increasing,  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  Great  Britain  :  and  should  the  day  ever  arrive  that  they 
regain  the  ascendancy,  wo  be  to  your  church,  and  to  all  similar  churches! 
They  imagine  that  they  have  wrongs  to  avenge — recent  wrongs,  and 
wrongs  of  more  ancient  date.  They  believe  firmly,  and  you  are  doing 
all  you  can  to  establish  them  in  the  belief,  that  the  patrimony  of  the 
church  is  their  ])atrimony  ;  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  an 
act  of  national  sacrilege,  and  that  they  are  kept  out  of  it  by  a  race  of 
nefarious  plunderers,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  deserve  the 
gibbet  for  their  rapine,  als(»  deserve  the  flames  for  their  heresy.  I 
tlierefore  say  again,  that  should  they  ever  obtain  the  ascendancy,  it 
will  be  sad  times  for  your  church,  and  for  the  two  sister  establish¬ 
ments.  That  much-loved  patrimony,  dear  as  the  apple  of  your  eye, 
for  which  you  are  contending,  ri  et  armist  will  be  resumed  by  the 
original  proprietors ;  nor  will  they  resume  it  in  all  proba!)ility,  without 
at  the  same  time,  exacting  something  by  way  of  solaihnn,  for  their 
undergoing  so  deep  and  so  long-continued  an  injury.  You  may  smile, 
]>erha])s,  at  such  a  supjxtsition,  yet  amidst  the  fluctuatiou  of  human 
things,  the  event  is  not  im|>ossible ;  and  should  it  come  to  Imj  actually 
realized,  the  only  res(»urce  will  be,  to  recur,  after  all,  to  our  principles. 
The  nation  will  be  constrained  to  rise,  and  to  do  itself  justice,  to  take 
the  ])atrimony  l>oth  from  you  and  your  opponents,  and  to  establish 
ixnice,  by  making  our  principles  triumphant.*  Marshall,  pp.  \  ^ — 22. 

In  this  volume,  which  to  those  acquainted  with  Mr.  Marshall’s 
former  writings,  will  need  neither  praise  nor  recommendation 
from  us,  the  Author  takes  leave  of  the  controversy,  in  a  ])assagc 
which  we  cannot  resist  transcribing  for  the  l>eauty  of  the  writing 
and  the  fine  spirit  which  it  breathes,  as  well  as  for  the  monitory 
instruction  which  it  addresses  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  polemic 
warfare.  The  death  of  the  llev.  Dr.  Inglis  took  place  while  both 
these  Replies  were  passing  through  the  press. 

'In  conclusion,  the  Author  would  say,  that  he  trusts  this  is  the  last 
time  he  shall  have  occasion  to  appear  before  the  public  in  this  contro¬ 
versy.  It  is  a  controversy  of  which  he  never  was  fond  f(»r  its  own  sake ; 
and  of  late,  that,  on  the  one  side,  it  has  become  so  ruthless  and  unprin¬ 
cipled,  his  liking  to  it  has  not  increased.  It  was  a  sense  of  duty  alone 
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that  imluml  him  to  onpiiro  in  it  at  first,  and  now  that  ho  considers  the 
(d)li^tion  discharj'cd,  he  finds  inclined  to  hid  it  adieu.  It  has  pIiniMHi 
the  j'reat  I)i.sj>ohcr  of  events,  to  make  the  year  whicii  is  just  closin;;, 
the  saddest  to  him  he  has  ever  s]H'nt,  and  to  hrinji  him  into  a  ]>ractical 
ju'quaintance  with  the  s;ivint:  of  Solomon,  “  Heaviness  in  the  heart  of 
man  maketh  it  sloop.”  lie  has  M.itten  these  paj^es  solely  because  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  compelled  by  circumstances,  not  l>ecausehe  h.id 
any  relish  for  the  employment,  and  this,  much  more  than  any  other 
r.iuse,  accounts  for  the  lateness  of  their  app<'arance.  l^esides,  he  is  re¬ 
minded,  somewhat  imj)ressively,  of  the  first  j)art  of  his  motto,  that  the 
controversy  is  one  opimum  casihux.  The  two  individuals  with  whom 
he  has  had  most  to  ilo  in  it  — the  two  j;reat  leaders  in  the  Scottish 
C'hurch — that  is,  of  the  opposite  factions  in  the  church — imch  extolled 
by  his  own  parly  as  the  first  of  mankind— each,  like  Themistocles,  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  otfier  party  to  be  second  only  to  their  chief— these  two 
hij^hlv  j'ifted  individuals  have  both  biH'u  snatched  unexpectedly  away, 
when  the  strife,  in  which  they  had  minj^lcd,  was  daily  waxing  hotter, 
and  the  eves  of  their  friends  were  fixed  on  them,  with  an  intensi*  and 
growing  interest.  To  whom  diws  the  voice  priwlaim  more  loudly, 
“  lie  ye  also  ready,”  than  to  those  who  have  hapjH'ned,  ifirou^h  irhat- 
vvvr  (min  f)/’circ«;w,v/o«r(’.v,  to  meet  these  distinguished  men  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  opponents?  And,  although  there  is,  perhaps,  no  altitude  in 
which  a  (’liristian  couhl  1m*  more  willing  to  bo  found  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  than  in  show  ing  a  zeal  for  the  ]»urity  of  his  Father’s  house  ;  yet, 
as  matters  stand,  there  is  a  certain  uneasiness  — if  it  may  not  rather  he 
called  a  certain  acrimony  of  feeling — connected  w  ith  an  open  appear- 
antv  in  the  strife,  which,  to  s;\y  the  least,  is  not  much  conducive  to 
one’s  comfort,  nor  much  in  harmony  with  devout  and  solemn  thought. 
The  Author  mentions  this  in  the  way  of  intimating  to  his  friends — the 
friends  of  the  voluntary  church  cxiuse  — not  that  he  means  to  desert 
that  cause,  or  to  feel  coldly  towards  it,  w'hich  it  is  imjiossible  he  ran 
tlo  while  he  feels  at  all  — but  that,  whatever  intert»st  he  may  take  in  it 
for  the  future,  or  whatever  aid  he  may  endeavour  to  give  it,  as  liis  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  ability  may  permit,  no  ordinary  provoi'alion  w  ill  tempt 
him  to  come  forth  again  from  that  privacy  in  w  Inch  alone  he  finds  plra- 
sure.*  pp.  vii,  viii. 

‘  Political  C'lirislianitv '  is  the  title  of  a  pam])lilct  which  wc  can 
now  only  reconiincml  to  all  who  wish  to  see  the  case  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  ‘  inditical,  eeelesiastical,  and  educational,'  fully 
htatcil  in  all  its  historical  details  and  moral  l)earings.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  do  justice  to  it  in  the  present  article,  but  shall 
liavc  occasion  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  contents  hereafter.  In  Ire¬ 
land,  the  ^Vriler  remarks,  ‘  the  virtuous  efficacy  of  an  estahlish- 
'  ment  has  In  en  as  fairly  hrought  to  the  test  of  experience  as  in 
‘  any  country  ;  and  the  candid  investigator  will  find  the  conclu- 
‘  hions  as  palpable  as  he  could  desire.' 

*  ProjH'rly  s|KMking,  there  have  Wen  none,  at  h*ast  but  few,  evan¬ 
gelical  dissi'utcrs  to  interfere  in  the  cx|H*riment,  either  to  help  or 
it'tard  the  o|»eration.  The  Presbyterians  have  had  their  sup|)ort  <»n 
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a  special  compromise  of  the  principle  of  national  establishments, 
national  faith,  and  national  service.  Here,  too,  the  very  extreme  dis¬ 
sentients  from  the  “  Thirty^nine  Articles**  and  Scottish  “  Confession 
of  Faithy**  have  participated  in  the  revenues  arising  from  the  alliance 
of  church  and  state.  There  has  been  a  rich  prelatic  establishment 
thmiighout  the  country ;  and,  as  a  willing  handmaid,  the  Scottish 
church  has  chiefly  occupied  the  division  of  Ulster,  and  sent  out  her 
branches  into  other  provinces.  Ireland  has  therefore  been  the  scene 
of  an  experiment,  both  for  riches  and  poverty,  in  connexion  with  na¬ 
tional  religion.  It  must  interest  the  political  philanthropist,  as  well 
as  the  philosophical  student  of  church  history,  to  be  able  to  determine 
anth  what  success  the  plan  has  been  pursued,  and  whether  it  may 
serve  ns  a  model  for  other  unenlightened  regions  of  the  earth.  In  this 
country,  too,  national  resources  have  been  profusely  lavished,  ostensibly 
for  promoting  education  and  moral  improvement ;  while  secular  emolu¬ 
ments  and  literary  honours  have  been  almost  exclusively  conferred  on 
the  professed  conformists  with  the  legalized  creed.  What  profit  has 
there  been  to  the  state  from  all  these  sectarian  privileges  ?  and  what 
advantage  has  religion  derived  from  this  monopoly  ?  English  Dis¬ 
senters  have  declared  their  grievances,  and  summed  up,  among  the 
chief,  their  liability  to  the  payment  of  church-rates,  and  other  eccle¬ 
siastical  demands ;  and  their  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  An  illustration  of  the  unmitigated 
effects  of  a  similar  system  will  ^  found  in  Irish  history  ;  and  to  all 
the  wise  men  of  Parliament  we  would  say,  “Judge  ye.**  *  pp.  4,  5. 

That  ouf  readers  may  have  a  general  idea  of  the  valuable  body 
of  information  comprised  in  the  present  pamphlet,  or  rather 
volume,  we  subjoin  tne  table  of  Contents. 

‘  I.  The  Case  stated.  II.  Disputants  and  Controversy.  III. 
Irish  Politics.  IV.  The  Anglo- Hibernian  Church  as  it  is.  V.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  as  it  is.  VI.  Some  passages  in 
the  History  of  Presbyterianism  in  Ireland.  VII.  Brief  Notices  of 
Eminent  Persons  connected  ^vith,  or  calling  themselves,  the  Independ¬ 
ents  or  ConOTegational  Churches  in  Ireland.  VIII.  Short  Sketches 
of  other  and  minor  Sects,  calling  themselves  Christians,  in  Ireland. 
IX.  A  chapter  of  Conclusions  in  Tabular  form,  and  for  sober  consider¬ 
ation.  X.  Chartered  Spoliation  and  National  Kxtravagance,  under 
the  cuise  of  Educational  Zeal.  XI.  The  beginning  of  a  better  system. 
XII.  Education  conducted  by  benevolent  Associations  for  religious 
purposes.  XIII.  Education  from  charitable  funds  calculated  ta  sus¬ 
tain  moral  character  ?  * 

The  present  state  of  the  Anglo-Hibemian  Church  would  seem 
to  be  in  every  respect  deplorable ;  nor  less  disgraceful  to  those 
wealthy  lords  of  the  soil  who  have  suffered  their  own  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  clergy,  under  their  difficulties,  to  make  humiliating 
application  to  the  benevolence  and  compassion  of  English  church¬ 
men, — ‘  aye,  and  English  Dissenters  too.’ 

*  Individuals  in  Ireland  have,  doubtless,  rendered  contribution  to 
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Mich  a  fund  ;  but  no  etturl  of  the  coiiinuniity,  no  liberality  of  the  fluclc, 
no  return  of  carnal  things  to  thost*  who  have  ininisteriHi  in  spiritual 
things,  has  marked  the  recent  distresses  of  the  suffering  churchmen. 
Will  the  loxTrs  of  a  national  establishment  never  open  their  eyes?  Ig 
not  the  workman  worthy  of  his  hire?  **  Who  goeth  a  warfare  at  hig 
own  charges ;  who  planteth  a  v'ineyard  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit 
thereof?"  Shall  we  conclude  that  the  church  i^tablishment  is  no  soil 
for  a  vineyard  ?  Shall  we  stiy  that  legalized  episcopacy  is  no  generous 
warfare,  and  that  the  workmen  of  tin*  Church  of  England  do  not  carry 
their  lalMiur  to  an  open  market? 

*  Sunc  scenes  have  indeed  lieen  exhibited,  of  a  most  anomalous  cha¬ 
racter,  in  recimt  struggles.  If  we  were  to  read,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
AjKistles,  that  for  three  whole  months  Silas  or  Timotheus  remained  at 
Ejihesus,  or  at  ('orinth,  endeavouring  to  perform  the  stirvice,  the  mili¬ 
tary  daily  under  arms,  prepared  to  Ik*  called  out  for  his  protection, 
while  ujion  “the  reading  desk,  lK*side  the  praycr-lKKiks,  a  pair  of 
loaded  pistols**  lav  ready  for  use*,  during  the  hours  appointed  for  de¬ 
votion,  we  should  find  .*K>mething  like  a  precedent  for  the  precautionary 
measures  deemed  necessary  for  protecting  the  clergy'  of  the  established 
church  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  which  could  Ik*  name<l,  not  long 
ago.  If,  again,  we  should  read  that  Titus,  “  tl>e  .son  of  the  V'ery  Ile- 
verend  the  Dean  of  I>— had  received  the  appointment,  first  of  a 
Curacy,  then  of  a  Inving,  under  the  auspices  of  his  father,  in  Crete; 
that  he  found  the  tithes  not  well  ])aid,  but  had,  with  a  determination 
to  enforce  them,  taken  very  summary  measures,  under  the  advice  of 
Haul,  the  Archbishop  of  that  Province, — that,  in  conseijuence,  he 
couhl  not  go  through  any  of  the  villages  except  accompanied  by  a 
pwse  comitatus  of  prn*torian  police,  armed  and  mounted, — that  he  pro¬ 
tected  his  house  by  liKided  fire-arms  in  every  nMun, — that  the  door  of 
his  grtH*n-hous4*,  leading  into  his  parlour  or  drawing- riKun,  was  secured 
by  spring  ladts,  concealed  behind  sliding  bricks  in  the  wall, — and  that 
in  consecpience  of  liis  rigour,  he  had  received  the  public  thanks  of  his 
Arch-l)i<K*esun,  and  accpiired  for  himself  the  enjoyment  of  the  next 
pn*si*ntution,  which  his  father,  tlie  \\*ry  Heverend  the  Dean,  could 
exchange  with  the  said  Hisliop, — we  should  find  apostolic  authority  for 
such  measures,  as,  not  many  months  since,  marked  the  career  of  an 
aspiring  ecclesia.stic  not  a  hundreil  miles  out  of  tlie  county  of  Kildare, 
or  fifty  miles  from  the  city  of  Dublin. 

‘  During  the  month  of  April,  yearly,  tiiere  is  a  gathering  together 
of  the  clergy  interested  in  In'iievolent  and  religious  institutions,  and 
who  thereby  acquire  a  supptist'd  title  to  the  designation  “  evangelical.” 
U  ithin  the  last  thirty  years  this  cla.^s  has  greatly  increasetl,  coinjiared 
u  itii  their  number.s  before  that  period.  Perhajis  in  all  the  country 
they  may  amount  to  four  hundred  such  clergymen  ;  tlie  greater  pro¬ 
portion  consists  of  young  men,  ami  few  of  them  have  attained  to  any 
rank  higher  than  ('urates  ;  there  are  two  or  three  Deans,  and  two  or 
thrtv  Archdeacons,  a  few  Ixmefici'd  clergy,  an  Archbi.shop,  and  four  or 
tove  of  the  Fellows  of  C\  D.  'I'he  evangelical  d<K’trines  are  pro- 
fesseillv  held,  but  not  very  clearly  understmHl,  and  very  defectively 
exjHaimled,  by  most  of  these  men.  We  would  except  a  Singer  and 
an  O’Hrien.  a  I'm*  ami  a  Jilovd.  Many  of  them  are  ultra-millenariaii.s. 
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and  not  a  few  of  them  have  drunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  The 
Morning  tVatch,  and  even  the  fanaticism  of  Irving,  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  doctrines  of  redemption,  and  the  personal  reign. 
There  is  not  much  vigour  of  intellect,  or  depth  of  theological  learning, 
or  very  extensive  erudition  among  them,  nor  does  their  ministration 
seem  calculated  to  enlarge  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  religious  sentiments,  or  liberalize  the  affections  of  the  people 
towards  those  who  differ  from  them  in  politics  or  religion.  While  it 
is  a  fact,  that  the  most  independent  and  useful  ministers  of  that 
church  have  found  a  refuge  and  a  resting-place  in  institutional  chap¬ 
laincies,  and  these  independently  of  episcopal  patronage. 

*  The  character  of  the  church  laity,  apart  from  politics  or  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  is  exhibited  in  profusion,  lienevolencc,  and  equi(»age — a  hos¬ 
pitable,  light-hearted,  and  superlicial  nice.  The  projMirtion  of  the 
people,  adlierents  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland,  has  decidedly 
decreaseil  in  the  census  taken  from  time  to  time.  Any  success  that 
has  followed  evangelical  effort  has  been  rea|)ed,  not  in  consequence  of 
clerical  lalumrs  or  parodiial  ministrations,  but  rather  the  result  of  un- 
canonical  and  interdicted  exertions,  or  of  the  various  apparatus  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  law  church.  So  apparent  is  the  stationary  or  retro¬ 
gressive  aspect  of  Protestanism  in  the  country,  and  so  weak  or  unsuc- 
cvssful  have  been  the  efforts  for  extension,  that  even  gocxl  churchmen 
are  not  merely  expressing  their  disappointment  and  chagrin,  but  arc 
Uginning  to  8U^pect  that  there  exist  somewhere  impediments  or  ob¬ 
structions  which  are  to  the  dishonour  of  their  system :  they  remember 
the  Homan  adage,  Magna  e.sl  veritns  et  preralehit,  but  they  do  not 
perceive  that  the  system  to  which  they  belong  prevails — the  triumph 
is  all  on  the  opposite  side.  lA*t  them  examine  the  matter  more  closely ; 
pt‘rhaps  they  may  discover  something  in  state  connexiun  and  the  con¬ 
trol  possessed  by  secular  authority  over  the  ap|K)intmcnt  of  clerical 
functionaries — the  world  determining  and  providing  for  the  church.* 

pp.  41 — 43. 


The  subject  of  the  Ilcffium  Donum  has  recently  attracted,  and 
is  likely  still  more  to  attract,  public  attention.  The  ‘  passage  in 
*  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  Ireland,’  relating  to  it,  will  be 
found  to  contain  some  instructive  disclosures. 


‘  In  the  commotions  which  convulsed  Ireland  towards  the  close  of  the 
Iflth  century,  not  a  few  of  tlie  Presbyterian  ministers  were  implicated, 
and  this  occasioned  great  searchings  of  heart  among  the  Synods — the  Re- 
giiim  Donum  was  in  danger ;  by  it  many  of  them  had  their  living ; 
others  of  them  were  doubtle.ss  excited  by  higher  motives.  However, 
in  more  recent  times,  the  royal  bounty,  which  had  been  dispensed  in  a 
sum-total  yearly,  and  left  to  their  own  division  among  the  ministers  of 
the  Synod,  became  the  subject  of  grave  consideratiem ;  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  the  ministry  under  whom  he  acted,  somewhat  altered 
the  channel  in  which  the  contribution  of  the  State  should  flow  to  the 
Hresbyterians.  In  1803,  it  was  determined,  in  order  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  grant  might  have  a  check  upon  the  clergy^,  (is  not  this 
the  object  in  all  State  bounties  licstowed  upon  ecclesiiistical  function- 
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arifs?)  that  t*ach  !niiiist**r  slioulti  rm*ivf,  as  for  hiiiisolf,  uhile  the  gift 
sJiouId  Im*  grant*‘(l  according  to  the  congrt^uion  ;  that  tht'disluyal  ec- 
ch'siastic  should  lx*  dc])rivc<l  hy  the  dtvrtn*  (»f  the  Secretary  of  State,  hut 
that  tlie  Kegiiirn  Donum  should  continue  to  l>e  drawn,  even  where  the 
minister  was  deceased,  or  deprived  ;  and  the  l>enefit  of  such  revenue 
should  lie  appr(»priated  to  a  widows’  fund.  The  congregations  under 
the  cure  of  the  Symnls  and  Preshytery  of  Antrim  were  arranged  in 
thri*e  classes,  according  to  the  numiHT  of  families  and  stipend  of  each. 
Agri‘i**ahly  to  this  classiheation  is  the  allowance  of  the  ministers— some 
only  some  at  the  higher  rate  of  itttd  the  liighest  100/.  per 

annum  ;  while  the  congregations  add  to  the  sum,  and  increase  the 
ministers’  siilary,  according  to  their  resm'ctive  liln'rality,  by  subscrip¬ 
tions  <»r  seat*rents.  *Mt  is  an  ill  wind  that  bhovs  in  iioImkIv’s  bam 
dtx)r  these  new  arrangements  were  made  the  reason  and  pretext  for 
imploring  and  obtaining  increased  help  from  the  national  treasury,  to 
support  “  the  Presbyterian  SviukI  of  Ireland,”  called  Seceders.  Their 
ministers  are  also  the  continued  stipendiaries  of  the  State — the  hired 
])ulpit  M'rvants  of  “  the  |>owers  that  be.”  Their  allowances  are  on  a 
smaller  sr.de,  but  graduating  also  according  to  locality,  and  other  cir- 
cumstaiKvs.  Their  classes  are  />0/.,  and  4(1/.  ]>er  annum.  Are 

these  the  principles  t»f  their  bretlinui  of  the  “  voluntary  churches  ”  in 
Scotland  ? 

‘  ’Phe  discussions  which  ended  in  the  formation  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim  lM*gun,  and  were  conducted  with  more  or  less  ardour,  l)etween 
I7(h"»  Hiid  17-4  ;  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  talented  of 
the  Pres!)vterian  ministers  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Iloysc  and  Mr.  Al)erncthy, 
wen*  involvetl  in  the  controversy.  It  .appears  that  Mr.  Xevin  dis¬ 
claimed  iH'ing  an  Arian,  yet  scrupled  and  refused  to  make  subscription 
to  uuv  human  form  of  opinion  or  Indief.  Notwithstanding,  from  the 
general  sus]»icion  which  prevailed  among  the  Syiunl,  from  the  warmth 
ami  extent  of  the  debates,  and  from  the  fact  that  Arianism  did  raise 
its  liead  among  the  Presbyterians,  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Ire¬ 
land,  it  may  not  be  a  harsh  or  hast  y  conclusion,  that  that  form  of  church 
p>vernment,  and  the  patron.age  t)f  the  State,  are  not  sutftcient  to  guard 
ag:iinst  hetennloxv,  ar  the  appropriation  of  the  national  Iwunty  to  pro¬ 
pagate  a  system  of  <»pini«»ns  directly  obnoxious  to  written  standards,  and 
liostile  to  established  crmls  and  confessions  of  faith.  Let  the  deyout 
ailvjH.'ute  of  national  establishments  <»f  religion,  of  state  patronage,  or 
territorial  endowments  for  the  advanctunent  of  Christianity,  jumder  well 
the  ]>alpable  fact,  that  up  to  this  day  thousands  of  ])ound8  yearly  are 
dev(»ted  ti>  maintain  in  Ireland  Arian  and  Socinian  ministers,  as  well 
as  Home  ^\'ho  lalxnir  neitlier  for  one  creed  nor  another,  but  whose  only 
concern  is,  what  they  shall  eat,  or  what  they  shall  drink,  or  w’hcre- 
withal  they  shall  lx*  clothed.  It  is  desirable  that  the  English  public 
should  further  know,  what  the  effect  is  of  that,  w’hich,  improj>erly  isde* 
nominatetl  Koval  Bounty,  but  may  more  corrt'ctly  Ik*  designated  govern¬ 
ment  improvidence,  parliamentary  cxt^a^•agance,  and  national  robbery. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  of  parliament  for  IKIill,  nt^arly  24,r»00/.  were 
voted  for  the  supfxwt  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ireland.  By  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  such  grants  in  ^twmer  years,  the  several  bodies  of  Pres¬ 
byterians  in  Ireland  have  Ix'eii  able  to  proceed,  not  merely  in  the  mainte- 
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nanceof  existing  congregations,  at  least  of  ministers  for  such  congregations, 
hut  also  to  encrtMist'  their  number  of  clerical  stipendiaries  throughout  the 
ct»untrv*  The  usual  process  for  the  consolidation  of  a  new  interi^t,  in  such 
jwrts  of  the  country  as  are  known  to  us,  may  be  thus  briefly  described  A 
a'rtain  nunil)er  of  adult  persons,  supposeJ  to  Ih‘,  or  designated  as  heads 
of  families  residing  in  a  vicinity,  subscribe  a  document  declaring  them¬ 
selves  to  l)e  Presbyterians,  and  desiring  the  settlement  among  them,  as 
congregati(Ui,  of  a  minister  whom  they  a])pn)ve  of.  This  document 
is  foru’urded  to  the  Presbyter}",  and  having  received  the  sanction  of  their 
comi>etent  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  congregation  and  minister  are 
enrolled,  having  been  duly  organized,  &c.,  are  returned  as  people  and 
minister  of  that  communion,  and  become  eligible  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Regium  Donum.  A  memorial,  attested  by  the  IModerator  o{  the  Sy¬ 
nod  and  their  lay  agent,  is  then  presented  by  the  minister  of  the  con- 
grt'gation  to  the  L<»rd  Lieutenant,  soliciting  the  lamiity  usually  granted 
to  the  ministers  of  that  laxly  ;  and  as  a  st'curity  for  his  dutiful  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  a  prtxif  of  his  acceptableness,  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  sub- 
scrilx'd,  and  tlie  attestation  of  two  magistrates  is  added,  to  witness 
that  he  has  duly  taken  the  oath,  and  pledged  his  loyalty  as  the  (juid 
pro  quo.  Not  infrequently  it  occurs,  that  persons  have  subscribed 
themselves  as  members  of  such  congregation  who  do  not  fetd  under  the 
moral  obligation  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  their  minister,  or 
who  are  w’cll  satisfled  by  the  appropriation  of  a  most  miserable  pittance', 
to  eke  out  the  salary  of  their  recognised  pastor  ;  they  calculate  on  the 
government  allow’ancc,  and  neither  cherish  in  themselves,  nor  in  the 
niemliers  of  their  families,  any  sense  of  individual  res^xmsibility,  or 
the  obligation  to  make  ]H.TsonaI  effort,  for  the  advancement  of  religion. 
The  minister  receives  his  50/.  or  70/.  yearly  ;  but  the  sum  is  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  support  of  a  family,  or  for  their  elevation  in  society. 
Consequently,  the  man  who  should  lie  wholly  given  to  sacred  things, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  improvement  of  his  jKHiple,  is  in¬ 
duced  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  other  pursuits,  and  to  occupy  his  time 
with  secular  engagements.  In  many  instances  the  Ilegium  Donum  is 
pplied  as  the  rent  of  a  farm — the  minister  becomes  a  farming  gtuitle- 
nian ;  or,  liolding  from  the  head  landlord,  he  sub-lets  ixirtions  of  his 
lease,  at  rack-rents,  to  the  neighbouring  jxjasantry  for  jHitatfx;  fields.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  sight,  in  country  tow  ns,  in  fairs  and  markets,  to 
witness  the  Presbyterian  minister  selling  his  pigs,  his  corn,  or  his 
sheep  ;  and,  it  may  be,  completing  his  bargain  in  the  public-house,  or 
over  the  w'hisky  bottle,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  or  at  other  times 
nearly  approaching  to  religious  service.  The  advocates  of  Tem]Kjrance 
Societies  tell  some  strange  stories  regarding  the  north.  The  clerical 
character  is  lowered  by  such  exjxisure  ;  the  tone  of  mind  in  the  victim 
of  such  a  system  is  vitiated  ;  his  oflicial  engagements  are  not  distin- 
guislied  by  the  exertion  of  intellect  or  the  researches  of  study  ;  and  he 
fails  to  effect  that  g<KKl,  or  to  command  that  moral  and  spiritual  in¬ 
fluence,  which  would  render  him  a  benefit  to  his  flock.  His  peo|de 
fail  to  acquire  an  enlarged  and  comprelienHive  benevolence*,  or  active 
and  vigunnis  minds  ;  generous  principles  do  not  exalt  them  ;  lilierality 
of  sentiment  or  of  charily  lies  U*yond  their  attainment ;  and  they  take 
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no  intiTCst  in  ditfusin"  the  kno\vledj;c  of  their  own  relipon,  or  tiir 
advuntiijres  of  a  free  and  eidijjlitened  constitution,  in  their  own  nt‘ij»h- 
iMKirhtMHls,  or  ainonjr  their  fellow  men  in  remoter  districts.  Kven 
where  a  ilesire  to  do  jfo<Hl  has  actuateil  some  of  them,  their  desi|;ns  arc 
tadtish,  their  lil>crality  is  penurious,  and  their  efforts  are  feehle  or  almr- 
tive.  The  influence  of  a  system  so  replete  with  evil  may  serve  to 
acoMint  for  the  inefficiency  of  Pn^shyterianism  itstdf  in  Ireland;  and 
the  ohstructions  which  other  nuKh's  of  doing  gmal  in  the  country  must 
herein  have  to  encounter,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  cause  of  their 
slow  or  partial  success.  Ia.!  the  patriotic  statesman,  the  Christian 
citizen,  and  the  philosophic  and  candid  enquirer  after  truth,  as  also 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  survey  the  siul  and  dreary  efftHrts 
of  the  paralyzing  c(»n junction  of  church  and  state,  in  a  cotintry  which 
requires  all  the  energies  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  Christianity,  and  all 
the  resources  of  a  wise  and  InMievolent  government  to  redeem  its  popu- 
latitui  from  civil  discord  and  su{K*rstiti4»us  and  ruinous  priestcraft.' 

pp.  (Ij — t)d. 

T'hcsc  specimens  will  preclude  tlie  necessity  of  our  adding  a 
word  to  induce  our  readers  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  in¬ 
formation  for  which  the  ])uhlic  arc  indebted  to  the  writer  of  these 
pages. 

We  liave  left  ourselves  scarcely  room  to  notice  the  otlier  pub¬ 
lications  on  our  list.  The  Clergymaifs  Answer  to  the  “  Case  of 
the  Dissenters,''  is  a  prosing,  feehle,  re^x'tition  of  refuted  argu¬ 
ments  and  blundering  sUiteinents ;  written,  very  probably,  by  a 
good  man  of  the  Christian  Guardian  school.  The  Writer  thinks, 
that  the  ('hiirch  cannot  be  justly  blamed  for  any  of  its  abuses, 
till  ‘  tlie  clergy  asscmhlrd  in  connH'ntinn  shall  have  refused  to 
‘  effect  tho.se  reforms  in  their  ecclesiastical  polity  which  may  be 
‘  |H)inted  out  to  them.'  As  if  reforms  ever  had  proceeded  from, 
or  were  likely  to  originate  with,  convocations  of  clergy  !  He  is, 
‘  //pow  the  whale ^  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  that  many  of  the 
‘  Dissenting  clergy  are  true  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ — 
‘  iH'canse  he  Mieves,  that  Christ  himself  works  by  them  to  the 
‘  salvation  of  many  souls,  which  is  the  iwst  testimony  to  such  a 
‘  commission^  and  without  which  regular  ordination  avails  nothing 
‘  to  invest  a  man,  with  such  a  character,  cxc'cpt  in  name,  to  those 
‘  who  cannot  Avio/c  the  hearts  This  is  the  best  sentence  in  the 
pamphlet ;  and  there  is  so  much  good  sense  and  right  feeling  in 
it,  that  we  are,  iHH>n  the  whole,  by  no  means  dis|K)sed  to  deny 
that  the  Writer  is  a  well  meaning,  literally  dis|x)sed  person,  Inil 
cram]H‘d  and  muddled  by  the  prejudices  of  Episcopacy.  As  if  he 
liad  concedeii  Ux>  much,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — ‘  Yet,  he  humbly 
‘  conceives,  that,  to  siiy  the  least ^  there  is  an  irregularity  in  their 
‘  onlers,  in  more  than  one  res|K'ct,  from  which  those  of  the  ('hurch 
‘  of  England  are  free.'  When  will  the  I'rotestaiU  elergv  be  weaned 
from  these  Romish  puerilities 
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The  Dissenting  Minister's  Letter  to  Karl  Grey  is  ft  strange 
licrl'onnanee.  \N'e  confess  ourselves  unable  to  jK‘rceive  the 
Writer's  drift,  or  to  conjecture  either  his  aim  or  his  motive,  lly 
his  own  account,  he  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  sentiments, 
iis  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  body  to  which  he 
pri>fesses  to  belong.  ‘  Whether  the  Dissenters  generally  approve 
*  of  the  co\irse  to  be  pursued  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  as 
‘  ollicially  notiHcd,  I  ennnat  determine.  With  them,  the  con- 
‘  ncxion  In'tweim  ('hurch  and  State  is  a  mere  prMem  in  theiu 
‘  le^iraf  casnistry.''  These  two  sentences,  occurring  in  imme¬ 
diate  sequence,  will,  probably,  satisfy  our  readers  as  to  what  class 
of  Dissenting  Ministers  this  Letter-writer  must  belong.  The 
former  sentence  betrays  either  an  utter  want  of  information,  or  an 
affected  ignorance  as  to  matters  of  public  notoriety :  the  latter  is 
an  assertion  ridiculously  incorrect,  and  which  every  consistent 
Dissenter  would  repudiate  as  a  gross  misrepresentation.  The 
Writer  lets  us  know  that  he  is  not  an  Independent  Minister;  and 
moreover  that  he  does  not  even  know  the  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Speaking  of  the  Dissenting  community  generally,  this  j)seudo 
Disstniiing  Minister  has  the  audacity  to  say  : 

*  That  which  forms  the  first  principle  in  their  constitutitm,  their 
iHMst  and  glory,  in  another  view  exhibits  a  most  prominent  feature  of 
deformity,  a  source  of  shame  and  degradation  ;  I  mean,  “  the  independ¬ 
ency  of  the  churches,"  a  term  that  is  strikingly  descrijitive  of  the  torn 
and  shattered  asj)ect  of  some  congregations,  the  enfeebled  and  bliglited 
citnditiuir  of  others,  that  are  left  unpitied  and  unassisted  by  the 
stronger  and  w'calthier  to  wliom  they  claim  an  affinity.* 

Every  one  who  know's  any  thing  about  Independency,  with  its 
system  of  mutual  association,  its  funds  for  the  relief  of  jK)orer 
ministers  and  churches,  and  the  amount  of  assistance  annually 
afforded  by  the  wealthy  to  those  who  claim  their  Iwnevolence, 
will  he  aware  that  this  passage  is  a  tissue  of  calumny.  In  the 
next  paragraph  the  Writer  proceeds  to  contrast  with  the  energy 
of  the  Americans,  the  ‘  tnrpidity  which  now,  as  always,  distin- 
‘  guishes  the  Dissenters  of  this  country;  thus  furnishing  incon- 
‘  testible  proof  that  they  are  incapable  of  any  sublime  and  extended 
‘  effort.'  They  may  possess  means^  but  they  want  disjiosition, 
*  and  that  is  a  fatal  effect.’  Further  on,  he  speaks  of  ‘  the  vast 
‘  amount  of  noxious  and  degrading  qualities  exhibited  in  their 
system,  if  that  can  be  called  system  which  nothing  binds,  the 
parts  of  which  arc  so  many  uncongenial  elements  that  arc  inca¬ 
pable  of  combination.'  Heally,  if  the  W  riter  were  himself  a 
specimen  of  any  claHs  of  Dissenting  Ministers,  there  must  lie 
some  truth  in  this ;  for  he  has  given  us  an  exemplification  of  the 
noxious  qualities  and  uncongenial  elements  existing  under  the 
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name  of  D’lRsont,  hut  whicli  are,  after  all,  but  the  morbid  acci- 
<lent*  of  the  system.  Hut,  as  be  has  well  observed,  ‘  the  human 
'  mind  is  a  monstrous  anomaly/ 

'1‘lic  Tract  on  ‘  the  Moral  and  Spiritual  Influence  of  the 
‘  ('hurcb  of  Kngland,'  contains  some  strong  assertions,  and  some 
striking  remarks.  The  former,  however,  stands  in  lU'cd  of  proof, 
although  we  Ix'licve  them  to  Ik?  for  the  most  part  in  accordance 
with  fact.  For  instance : 

*  I.  Kstimating  the  clorgv  at  throe  times  the  mindior  of  noncon¬ 
formist  ministers,  there  should  b<‘  thrtn*  holy*  intelligent,  active,  self- 
ilenving  and  eflicient  preachers  in  the  church,  f»»r  every  one  dissenting 
pastor  of  the  like  descrij)tion  out  of  it ;  but  what  is  the  real  fiict  of 
thecjise.^  We  liave  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  si'ttled  conviction, 
that  there  are,  at  least,  three  pious,  zealous,  evangelical  ministers  out 
of  the  estahlislmient,  f4>r  every  one  that  is  in  it ;  and  that  the  ministe¬ 
rial  and  pastoral  lalamrs  iH'rfarined  by  a  single  congreg;itional  or  by  a 
Wesleyan  preacher  is,  (»n  an  average,  equal  to  what  is  erti'ctcd  by  three 
pious  conforming  clergymen. 

*  II.  Sup|>4»sing,  als4»,  that  there  may  Ih\  in  England  and  Wales, 
two  lay  church  people  for  every  4»ne  lay  dissemter,  there  ought,  then, 
to  Ih‘  two  devout,  virtuous,  ginlly,  and  consistent  memlH*rs  of  the 
establishment  for  every  one  devout,  virtuous,  godly,  and  consistent 
mmeonformist.  Hut  this  is  sm  far  from  the  fact,  that  we  venture  to 
uthrm,  that  there  are  ten  truly  religious  st'ceders  for  one  truly  religious 
churchman  in  the  country  ;  and  that  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
diss4‘nters  for  the  extension  of  piety  in  the  land,  and  the  unpaid 
exertions  which  they  make  for  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-creatures  and  countrymen,  are  ten  times  more  than  those  made 
by  the  lav  memlHTs  of  the  hierarchy  ;  and  all  this,  too,  in  addition  to 
the  forced  contributions  of  immense  sums  every  year  towards  sustain¬ 
ing  the  walls,  glory,  and  worship  of  the  church  of  England ;  from 
which,  in  return,  they  seldom  receive  a  shilling,  and  very  often  con¬ 
tempt. 

‘III.  It  is  with  equal  advice  and  confidence  w’e  state  our  l)elief  in 
the  folhming  calculations : — That  where  there  is  one  Protestant  I)i«- 
st'nter  in  our  jails,  there  are  one  hundreii  Episcopalians  ;  and  that  this 
ratio  will  equally  apj)ly  to  persons  transjwrted  beyond  the  seas,  or  who 
forfeit  their  lives  on  the  gallows.  That  of  all  the  burglars,  incendia¬ 
ries,  pickj>ockets,  shoplifters,  and  the  like,  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  appertain  to  the  prelatical  communion — and  that  not  one  per 
cent,  of  the  infidelity,  ignorance  of  true  religion,  and  hostility  against 
it,  which  alxnind  in  the  land,  is  discoverable  in  the  ranks  of  dissenters. 
Of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  drunkards,  swearers,  sabbath- 
brt‘akers,  liars,  debauchees,  rakes,  s])endthrifts  and  vagalionds,  w'hich 
are  a  disgraci*  and  curse  to  our  country,  not  more  than  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  is  a  dissenter.  And  that  of  all  the  periodical  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  which  minister  to  the  lusts,  and  ])romote  the  ruin  of  our  youth ; 
which  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  unsusjiecting,  notions 
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tilverse  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  opposed  to  loyalty  and 
patriotism  ;  which  are  laid  as  snares  in  almost  every  jxit-house  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  and  by  which  thousands  are  entangled  and  destroyed; 
nearly  the  whole  emanate  from  the  brains,  are  written  by  the  pens, 
and  are  circulated  by  the  industry  of  persons  who  would,  perhaps, 
knock  any  one  down  for  calling  them  uissenters,  or  for  questioning 
their  allegiance  to  old  mother  church. 

*  Many  orthodox  members  of  the  establishment,  who  can  see  no¬ 
thing;  out  of  the  church,  and  nothing  bad  in  it,  w'ill  be  surprised 
and  indignant  at  these  astounding  statements,  and  at  our  temerity  and 
wicki'dness  in  venturing  them.  But,  alas !  wt  believe  them  to  be  too 
correct — to  the  dishonour  of  the  parliamentary  religion  ;  and,  in  the 
eves  of  infidels — to  the  discredit  of  our  common  Christianity.  The 
ignorance,  apathy,  unbelief,  and  impiety,  of  most  church  people,  can 
hardly  be  credited,  if  announced  through  the  medium  of  a  second¬ 
hand  authority.  There  are  thousands  of  parishes  in  which  can 
scarcely  lie  found  one  truly  pious  episcopalian.  VVTiile  most  who 
statedly  or  occasionally  attend  the  legal  parish  meeting-house,  respond 
to  its  sei^'ices,  and  kneel  before  its  altar,  seem  never  to  imagine  that 
they  are  seriously  professing  the  Christian  religion,  or  involving  them¬ 
selves  in  any  sacred  responsibilities.  They  no  sooner  leave  their  pews, 
than  they  totally  discard  all  devotional  expressions ;  resort  to  scenes  of 
indolence,  folly,  and  vice ;  argue  against  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
claims  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  ridicule  the  scruples  and  {ireciseuess  of 
dissenters.* 

We  cannot  commend  the  style  of  the  pamphlet.  Such  a  mode 
of  expression  as  ^  God  is  not  likely  to  give  nis  especial  blessings 
‘  to  tbe  Church  of  England  \  ‘  God  dislikes  her  &c.,  putting 
aside  the  boldness  of  the  assertions,  savours  of  an  unhallowed 
freedom.  We  do  exceedingly  regret  to  be  unable  to  speak  more 
favourably  of  the  ‘  Library  of  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge.’’ 
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Art.  Mil.— LITF.HAUY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Pre^nirlng  for  jiuhlicatioii,  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Modern 
C'lassihciition  of  Insects,  servin*^  also  as  a  St*quel  to  the  “  Introduction 
to  Entinnohigy  *’  of  the  Rev.  W.  Kirhv  and  W.  Spence,  Esq. ;  com« 

iirising  an  Account  of  the  Habits  and  Transformations  of  the  different 
Aiinilies ;  and  a  Synopsis  of  tlie  British,  and  a  Notice  of  the  more 
remarkable  Exotic  Genera.  Illustrated  with  several  Hundred  Figures, 
some  of  them  coloured  after  Nature.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  &c. 


A  St'rics  of  **  Lives  of  Celebrated  Naturalists  **  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  time  in  preparation  for  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.  The  first 
Volume  will  speedily  ajipear,  containing  Lives  of  Eminent  Ztwlogists, 
from  Aristotle  t(»  Linnanis  inclusive,  with  an  Introductory  View  of  the 
Study  of  Natural  History  and  the  Progress  of  Zoology.  The  Second 
Volume  will  Ik*  devoted  to  the  more  remarkable  Writers  in  the  same 
department,  from  Pallas,  Brisson,  and  Buffon,  down  to  Cuvier,  and 
will  conclude  with  Remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  Science.  It  is 
intended  to  offer  to  the  Public  similar  Memoirs  of  the  principal  Culti¬ 
vators  of  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology  ;  so  that  the  lories  will 
form  a  useful  Introiluction  to  the  study  of  those  branches  of  knowled^ ; 
while  the  biogra])hical  narratives,  independently  of  their  scientific 
details,  will  einlxxly  a  fund  of  general  information  which  cannot  fail  Ui 
prove  extremely  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

In  the  press.  An  Address  to  the  Nobility  and  Landed  Proprietors  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  tlie  Distressed  State  of  the  Agricultural 
Population,  and  the  Baneful  Effects  of  Absenteeism  ;  in  which  are 
displayed  the  B<*nefits  arising  from  small  Allotments  of  Land.  By  a 
London  Merchant. 


In  the  press,  Analysis  of  the  Defective  State  of  Turnpike  Roads  and 
Turnpike  Securities;  with  Suggestions  for  their  Improvement.  By 
Francis  Philips,  Esq. 


In  the  press.  Necessity  of  a  Commutation  of  Tithes,  and  the  Means 
of  rendering  the  Soil  of  the  British  Islands  capable  of  abundantly 
supixirting  twice  the  amount  of  their  present  Population.  Addressed 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Althorp,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
iS:c.  ^:c.  By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  F.L.S.  and  President  of 
the  Horticultural  Siviety  of  London. 
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lAtera ry  I nteHignu'c. 

Just  ri*;uly>  I’lirts  I.,  II.,  ami  III.,  of  a  (\miimMitarv  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  without  the  Text.  By  Joseph  SutclitTe,  A.M. 

rrenarinj;  ftir  publication  early  in  ^lay,  the  Corres|Huulencc  of  John 
.lehh,  D.l).,  F.R.S.,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  with  Alexander  Knox,  Esq. 
from  17i>*J  to  1«31. 


Just  ready.  Sixteen  Discourses  on  the  Liturgical  Services  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bowdler,  M.A.  1  Vol. 
12ino. 


Dr.  Croly  has  a  volume  in  the  press  on  the  General  Government  of 
the  World  by  the  Deity. 


Just  ready  for  the  press,  Wesleyan  Takings ;  or  Sketches  of  .Minis¬ 
terial  Character,  containing  Notices  of  a  series  of  eminent  Preachers, 
with  remarks  on  their  distinctive  peculiarities  and  excellencies,  in 
matter,  style,  and  manner ;  the  whole  designed  to  furnish  useful  hints 
t(»  yountr  ministers. 

Nearly  ready,  the  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  As¬ 
phyxia:  including  Suspended  Animation  in  new  born  Children— and 
from  Hanging — Drowning — Wounds  of  the  Chest — Mechanical  Ob¬ 
structions -of  the  Air  Passages — Respiration  of  Gases*>Death  from 
Cold,  iS:c.,  &c.  By  James  Phillips  Kay,  M.D. 
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B10(;RArHT. 

The  Lif<!  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
John  Moore,  K.B.  By  his  Brother,  James 
Carrick  Moore,  Author  of  **  A  Narrative 
of  the  Cam})aigns  of  the  British  Army  in 
Sj>ain.**  2  Vols.8vo.,  with  Portrait,  W.  Is. 

'Fhe  Life  and  Poems  of  the  Uev.  George 
Crabbe.  VoU  1.  5s. 

The  Life  of  the  Uev.  Howland  Hill, 
M.Am  compiltnl  from  Authentic  Dt>cu- 
ments.  By  the  Uev.  h^dwin  Lidney,  M.A., 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo., 
with  a  fine  Portrait,  14s. 

MtSCEI.LANEOl'S. 

Helen.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  3  Vols. 
post  Hvo. 

rOUTlCAU 

Influence  of  the  Public  Debt  over  the 
Prosperity  of  the  Country.  By  IVI.  B. 
Hvo.  Is.  (Wi. 

Observations  on  the  China  Trade,  and 
on  the  im|K)rtance  and  advantages  of  re¬ 
moving  it  from  Canton  to  some  other  part 
of  the  coast  of  that  Empire.  By  Sir  James 
Brabazon  Urmston,  late  President  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Factory  at 
China.  Hvo.  Ss. 

Great  Britain  for  the  Last  Forty  Years ; 
being  an  Historical  and  Analytical  account 
of  its  Finances,  Economy,  and  general 
Condition  during  that  peri^.  By  I'homas 
Ho^ins.  12mo.  6s. 

Considerations  on  the  Law  of  Libel,  as 


relating  to  Publications  on  the  subject  of 
Heligion.  By  John  Search.  2s. 

THKOIXKIT. 

A  Popular  View  of  the  Correspondency 
between  the  Mosaic  Ritual  and  the  Faria 
and  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
In  nine  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  William 
G reswell,  M.A^  Fellow  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  Ofliciating  Curate  of  DisW, 
Cheshire.  Hvo.  6s.  6d. 

A  New  Volume,  being  the  Third,  of 
Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  W'ebb  le 
Bas,  M.A.  Hvo.  12s. 

TRAVZLS. 

Journey  to  the  North  of  India,  over¬ 
land  from  England ;  through  Russia,  Per¬ 
sia,  and  Aflighaunistaun.  By  Lieut  Ar¬ 
thur  Conolly.  2  Vols.  Hvo.,  with  a  Map 
and  Plates. 

Excursions  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Syria,  &c.  By  John  Madox,  Esq. 
2  Vols.  Hvo.,  with  numerous  Engravings 
on  Copjier  and  Wood. 

Journal  of  two  Voyages  along  the  Coast 
of  China  in  1H31-2.  With  Notices  of 
Siam  Corea,  the  lx>o  Choo  Islands,  &c. 
By  Charles  Gutzlafli  W'ith  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  Author  of  **  Po¬ 
lynesian  Researches  **,  A.c.  Post  Hvo., 
with  a  Map,  &c. 

Journal  of  a  W'est  India  Proprietor, 
kept  during  a  Residence  in  the  Island  of 
Jamaica.  By  the  late  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis,  Author  of  **  ITie  Monk  ”,  “  Castle 
Spectre",  See.  Hvo. 


